




Small Dog wants to help! 

In the month of October, when you 
purchase participating brands at any 
Small Dog Store, a donation will go 
toward a domestic violence charitable 
organization in your community: 

Burlington: Women Helping Battered Women 
Rutland: Women’s Network and Shelter 
Key West Domestic Abuse Shelter Inc. 


Small Dog 

ELECTRONICS 


Bring your pet to Small Dog 
on Wednesday, October 29, 
from 7-8 pm to raise aware- 
ness of domestic violence. 

Pets can play an important 
healing role for victims. Your 
pet will help you show support! 
There will be plenty of treats to 
show our thanks. 

South Burlington 
Waitsfield, Rutland Apple 

Key West w special. 


FALL STUFF FOR GUYS 

RVCA • MATIX • O’NEILL • QUIKSILVER 


WND&WVS 

MONDAY-SATURDAY 10-6 

688 PINE ST, BURLINGTON • WNDNWVS.COM • 802.S40.2529 
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RESIDENCE 


Independent & Assisted Living, Reflections Memory Care 

For older adults seeking a vibrant lifestyle that only 
Vermont can offer, our community is the perfect place 
to call home. 

Every convenience afforded, every preference 
accommodated, every indulgence encouraged. 


2014-2015 SEASON 


NEW DESIGNS! 

Scatchard Stoneware 
i Table Lamps. 

I Vermont Made m 


HcuseiiTmi 


Present this ad and take $20 OFF 

Any Lamp, Chandelier or Bath and Kitchen 
Lighting purchase over $199 


paramountlive.org 

30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT • 802.775.0903 


' Shelburne Road ■ Shelburne, 
r.TheLightingHouse net • Open 


Vermont living at its finest 


Explore a senior living community tailored to YOU! 


185 Pine Haven Shores Road Shelburne, Vermont 05482 | residenceshelburnebay.com 

Please contact Cathy Stroutsos at 802-923-2513 or cstroutsos@residenceshelburnebay.com ts) (b- 









On Tuesday, Burlington Mayor 


Kickstarter campaign? 




Rule n° 47 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE 

SELLING ITS LAND 


"Every credit fit right Into 
my program so that I didn't 
have to repeat any credits 
or lose any credits that 
I’ve earned previously." 


facing 

facts 

W 

STRIKE ONE 

South Burlington's 
first-ever teacher 
strike lasted one 
painful week. It 
could have been 

to school! 

a, 

STRIKE TWO 

FairPoint employees 
walked out after 
failed contract 
negotiations and are 
picketing around 
Vermont Hope this 
is a short one. too. 

• 

VERMONT VIRAL 

National media 
picked up the 
goofiest moments 
in a Vermont PBS 


[ILL IT UP 


I Ht LAbl 

IM H3V32 


FILL YOUR HEAD WITHOUT 
EMPTYING YOUR POCKETS. 


Test out for things you already know. Get credit for your work experience 
and prior college learning. 

See how much time and money you can save with your personal PATHe by 
calling 1 -866-637-0085 or visiting our website at champlain.edu/pathe. 


I tweet of 
the week: 


$1.24 billion 


TOPFIVE 

MDST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENOAYSvr.COM 

1. "Milne's Brain Freeze Makes ’Daily Show" 

by Mark Davis. Last week. Jon Stewart 
aired a clip of Republican gubernatorial 
candidate Scott Milne forgetting where he 
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East Burke, Vermont 
g (802) 626-7300 

| Visit SkiBurke.com for more info 
ff & be sure to Like ui on Facebook! 
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BORN ADDICTED 

While Mark Szymanski’s letter 
[Feedback, “DCF’s Problem," October 
8] was grossly insensitive, he does raise 
a deeply troubling societal problem 
that needs more public conversation. 
Lately I’ve been brought together with 
high-risk, neglected babies who have 
repeatedly been removed from their par- 
ents. Consequently, I have given much 
thought to this very disturbing tragedy 
plaguing society. 

The fact that we can breed shouldn’t 
give us the right to. Many precious, 
helpless newborns are facing the hellish 
consequences of reckless, drug-addicted 
sexual behaviors. Ethically, birth should 
not be forced upon them. 

Probably no one would disagree that 
prevention is the most viable solution. 
All pregnancy-prevention methods and 
abortions ought to be state-paid for 
girls and women without the resources 
to pay themselves. Ideologies to the 
contrary only serve to increase suffering 
and worsen deeply entrenched societal 
problems, while solving nothing. 

I once heard Harvard's favorite phi- 
losophy professor, Michael Sandel, share 
a story for his students’ consideration 
about a wealthy European woman who 
paid homeless, drug-addicted women 
and girls $300 to abort their pregnan- 
cies. At the time the suggestion seemed 
repugnant. Today, not so much. 


Aren’t we incentivizing, through our 
welfare system, living conditions for 
children that are even more repugnant? 
Most likely, there is no way out of this 
problem that isn’t going to be terrifi- 
cally hard to swallow. But, given present 
outcomes, out-of-the-box thinking is 
needed, and all options should be on the 
table. 

Marianne Ward 

BURLINGTON 


WORDS FROM THE WOODSHED 

Ken Picard’s “Wood If I Could” article 
[October 8] rings heavy of procrastina- 
tion for this Old Yankee who used wood 
and coal as a kid in the late '50s, again 
with Nixon and the Oil Embargo, and 
ever since. You have to plan ahead — far 
ahead — to keep a good supply. 

One thing that helps both my wood 
man and me is buying in early spring, 
when he’s short on money and long on 
bills. He knows me well enough to call 
because I am willing to help him when 
money is tight — after plowing snow 
and before his maintenance biz kicks in. 
I know that some 10 percent of a two- 
cord load will need further splitting, be 
too long, or be way too big and gnarly. 
Yet I don't bitch; I actually get insulted 
with every delivery (think Don Rickies 
with a delivery truck). I wouldn't have it 
any other way! Derrick from Derby had 
a good year this year, I got my four-plus 


TIM NEWCOMB 
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cords, he got early cash and I got all the 
insults hurled my way (half the fun is 
hurling them back). 

The time to think about wood is 
when the snow melts, not when the 
leaves start falling. So split, move, stack 
and repeat as necessary, but do it no 
later than March or you’ll be out in the 
cold — literally. 

Steve Merrill 


BLAME ACT 60 

[Re Fair Game, “Single Issue," October 
8]: In response to a court order mandat- 
ing education funding equity, the legis- 
lature passed Act 60 in 1997, and control 
of local education taxes went from our 
towns to Montpelier. 

The main problem is that in recent 
years, the education fund and local prop- 
erty taxes have become a way to cover 
expenses and to add programs outside 
the original scope of the legislation. A 
good example of this (and the financial 
sleight of hand that was all too common 
in the last legislative session): years of 
underfunding the health benefits for 
retired teachers. The legislature added a 
new tax that will increase every year, to 
be paid for by the local property taxes. 
Then they borrowed an additional $28 
million from the state’s rainy-day fund 
to help make up some of the shortfall 
— without saying how it would be paid 

What would be a reasonable course 
of action to address the property-tax 

First, there must not be any more 
new state programs to be paid for by 
property taxes or the education fund, 
and all other intended sources of rev- 
enue for the education fund must be 
fully funded. 

Second, programs other than the 
funding of K-12 education must be de- 
coupled from the education fund and 
paid for from other sources of revenue. 

Any major legislation, such as 


educational funding, must be examined 
regularly and tweaked to ensure fair- 
ness, efficiency and financial integrity. 
However, unless we go back to the 
original scope intended by Act 60, other 
changes will only amount to window 
dressing, and our property-tax crisis 

SOUTH STRAFFORD 

Freitagis an independent candidate for 
the Vermont House of Representatives. 


WHAT GODDARD WAS 
THINKING... 

[Re Last 7: “Fighting Words,” October 
8; Off Message: “Controversial 
Goddard Graduation Secretly 
Moved,” October 6; Off Message: 
“Goddard's Commencement Speaker 
is Controversial Mumia Abu- Jamal,” 
October 1]: As a WGDR programmer at 
Goddard College, I would like to vocal- 
ize my opinion concerning the inten- 
tions of the community with which I am 
involved. Hosting Mumia Abu-Jamal as 
a speaker on behalf of the 2014 graduat- 
ing class had very little to do with the 
case in which he is involved concern- 
ing the murder of Daniel Faulkner, and 
more to do with incarcerated citizens 
having the right to free speech along- 
side other Americans. Goddard College 
did not intend to make a statement 
about Mumia Abu- Jamal's case or cur- 
rent issues that the modern-day police 
task force is facing. It was about giving 
Mumia Abu-Jamal his right to speak for 
himself about issues that were greatly 
unrelated to his own incarceration. 

Goddard College has a long-standing 
history' of reflecting on complex and 
controversial opinions in the name of 
human liberty and discover)'. I think in- 
viting Abu-Jamal was a statement about 
valuing the opinions of people you 
might ultimately judge or discriminate 
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Oct. 31 - Noy. 9 

We find the deals, 
you get the savings 


^ Notfor ~ 
procrastinators... 
Get ‘in early! 

Advent Calendars filled with 
Chocolate treats - $2.99 
When they’re gone, 
they are gone... 

Hot off the 
track: 

Silk Original Soy Milk, 

Unsweetened 
Half Gallon $1.99 
Tons of Kayem Sausages, 
many flavors for $1.99 
All natural - minimally 
processed - no nitrates 

Reverse the 
Curse! 

La Maldita Granacha 

The Granacha grape a.k.a 
“Little Cursed One” gives 
winemakers a fit in Rioja. But 
when she’s good, she’s very 
good indeed. $9.99 

d llEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 TOffiston Kd., So. Burlington VT 05403 

(Next to tilt Alpilit Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 
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Red Square 

Always stylish. 


WED 10/22 WOEDOGGIES 7PM 
DJ CRE8 11PM 

THU 10/23 STARLINE RHYTHM BOYS 7PM 
D JAY BARON 10PM 
DJ CRE8 10PM 

FRI 10/20 JOE ADLER RPM 

GROOVE SHOES 7PM 
DJCONYAY9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 10/25 DJ RAUL 6PM 

FUNKWAGON 7PM 
DJ MASHTODON/DJ STAVROS 11PM 
MON 10/27 DJ MASHTODON 8PM 
TUE 10/28 DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 8PM 


136 church Sfrecf, Burlington 
Having a party? Rent the blue root*)/ 
inCo0redsquarevt.coi*) . xsi-xio? 







NATURAL 

am UAH 


No additives in our tobacco 
does NOT mean a safer cigarette. 


Organic tobacco does NOT 
mean a safer cigarette. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease. 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


NATURAL TOBACCO 

INGREDIENTS 

ORGANIC TOBACCO & ORGANIC MENTHOL 


Visit NASCIGS.com or 
call 1-800-435-5515 

PROMO CODE 101061 

*Plus applicable sales tax 
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The North Face 

Lifestyle Store 

90 Church St., Burlington 

The North Face 

Summit Store 

210 College St., Burlington 

www.KLMountainshop.com 


877-284-3270 
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Senator Ginny Lyons 


Working' for Solutions to Build Healthy Communities, 
Education and Jobs for the 21st century 


Champion of Healrhcare 

• Prevention 

• Accessible. Affordable Care 

• Long Term Care 

Steward of the Environment 

• Clean water 

• Working Lands 

• Energy Security 

• Planned Development 

& Leaderslup 
& Experience 
« Results 


FREE SNS BINDINGS 

with purchase of any Salomon Nordic Skis 
(Including Skate, Classic, Touring & Backcountry) 


Your Community Bike, Ski & Run Shop 

locally owned since 1969 

you're invited to 

WOMEN’S FITNESS NIGHT 

Tuesday, Oct. 28 • 6-8pm 


Lahe Champlain 

CHOCOLATES* 


EEST/ 


SWEET DEALS ON CHOCOLATE! 

FREE Tastings, Tours, Fair Trade Hot Chocolate Tasting Event’ 
•Hot Chocolate Event: Saturday, Oct 25 12-4pm 
PINE STREET ONLY 


free fitness & gear demos • discounts 
prizes • refreshments & FUN! 


saLomon 

SUPERFIT EVENT 

October 24-26 


85 Main St, Burlington • 802.658.3313 • skirack. 







THURSDAY 23 

Northern Exposure 


FRIDAY 24-SUNDAY 26 

LEADING LADIES 


ONGOING 

Renewed Focus 


FAIR GAME OPEN SEASON ON VERMONT POLITICS BY PAULHE1NTZ 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31, 2014 

HALLOWEEN 

TRICK OR TREATING 

2PM-8PM 


istopn^-- 

£SSt* 
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©UTLETS 


ESSEX JUNCTION, V 


Creating 

the 

Flawless Face! 



Mirror Mirror 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally 4>" n eil - Locally Operated 



I t ain’t Ebola or the Islamic State, but 
even Vermont's sleepy gubernatorial 
race got an “October surprise” this 
week. 

After 56 years in the state, IBM an- 
nounced Monday that it would offload 
its semiconductor business — and its 
Essex plant, which employs 4,000- 
plus Vermonters — to California-based 
GlobalFoundries. 

It was the day every Vermont governor 
since howaro dean had feared would come 
on his watch — and it came just two weeks 
before Election Day. 

What could possibly be worse for Gov. 
peter shumlin's reelection campaign than 
the state’s largest employer pulling up 
stakes and leaving the Green Mountains? 
Well, pretty much any other news IBM 
could have delivered, short of no news at all. 

In fact, as Shumlin and a host of politi- 
cians and business leaders argued Monday 
morning at a Burlington press conference, 
“This is good news for Vermont." 

Good news, they said, because, for the 
first time since IBM began trimming its 
then-8, 500-strong Vermont workforce 
in 2001, company bosses were promising 
to preserve jobs at the Essex plant and 
continue operating it “for the foreseeable 

That's a far cry from IBM’s modus ope- 
randi of slashing Vermont jobs to meet Wall 
Street’s quarterly demands and publicly 
promising to dispose of its semiconduc- 
tor albatross. And it’s way better than the 
other options on the table: another round 
of layoffs or an outright closure by IBM or 
GlobalFoundries. 

“There should be no big mystery here: 
IBM has made very clear to shareholders 
over the last several years that this is not 
their core business anymore," Shumlin said 
during Monday’s presser, which was held at 
the Lake Champlain Regional Chamber of 
Commerce’s Main Street headquarters. 

“As Vermonters, we've gotta ask the 
question, since we know IBM's business 
mission has changed: What could be our 
best outcome?" he continued. “And, in my 
view, the best possible outcome would be 
a company who is innovative and wants to 
be in this core business and understands the 
value ofwhat Vermont does here. And that’s 
exactly what we got.” 

He’s right GlobalFoundries makes 
chips. That’s what they do. That’s what 
Essex does. 

And unlike IBM, a publicly traded com- 
pany subject to the whims of Wall Street, 
GlobalFoundries is a wholly owned subsid- 
iary of Mubadala Development Company, 
an investment arm of the Emirate of Abu 
Dhabi. In other words, they've got cash to 


burn as they scale up and try to make IBM's 
chip business profitable. 

Standing on the chamber’s front steps 
after Monday’s press conference, Shumlin’s 
secretary of administration, jeb spaulding, 
said — and I’m paraphrasing here — “How 
could anybody portray this as bad news?” 

Well, they tried. 

Within hours of IBM’s announcement, 
Vermont Republican Part)' chairman david 
Sunderland took to Twitter to ask, “Did 
@GovPeterShumlin believe that publicly 
calling the #IBM representative a ‘liar’ was 
going to help that or did he just not care?” 

Sunderland was referringto an infamous 



ASK THE QUESTION, 
SINCE I KNOW IBM’S 
BUSINESS MISSION 
HAS CHANGED: 

WHAT COULD BE 
OUR BEST OUTCOME? 

GOV. PETER SHUMLIN 


April 2008 incident during which Shumlin, 
then the Senate president pro tem, inter- 
rupted a Statehouse press conference to 
tell IBM lobbyist john oxane, “You’re lying 
about that” 

(Side note: They were squabbling over 
a bill that would have forced Entergy to 
cough up the full cost of decommissioning 
its Vermont Yankee nuclear power plant, 
then estimated to be $800 million. Last 
Friday, Entergy upped its estimate to $1.24 
billion.) 

So was Sunderland suggesting 
Shummy’s name-calling played a role in 
IBM’s departure? 

“There is never one single thing that fac- 
tors into decisions that are this big and this 
complex," the party chairman explained. 
“But I think it’s wise to look at the net effect 
of infrastructure challenges, workforce 
challenges, education challenges and state- 
ments like that, which were made by a state 
senator who now happens to be governor of 
the state. It would be equally foolish to think 
that it didn’t play any role in it as to think 
that it played the only role in this decision." 

Like Sunderland, Republican guberna- 
torial nominee scott milne says he was re- 
lieved that the Essex jobs were spared — at 


least for now. But he worries that Vermont 
has become inhospitable to business, and 
that GlobalFoundries might not stay. 

“As a state, we need to stop treating large 
employers like IBM or small employers like 
Seven Days or taxpayers in general like cash 
cows that we can keep milking and milking 
and milking as part of Gov. Peter Shumlin’s 
reckless experiment,” Milne said. 

Also contributing to IBM's deci- 
sion, Sunderland alleged, was Shumlin's 
2011 move to kill the Chittenden County 
Circumferential Highway, which would 
have linked the IBM campus to 1-89. The 
road stalled out after four miles of paving. 

“Did that weigh into the decision?" 
Sunderland asked. “I have no inside knowl- 
edge about that, but it’s not hard to connect 
the dots.” 

Shumlin takes exception to the charge. 

“Listen, let's be honest about this: The 
Circ Highway has nothing to do with the 
developments that we’re addressing today,” 
Shumlin said at Monday’s press conference. 
“The suggestion that any decisions that 
Vermont made had anything to do with 
this international corporation’s decision to 
move out of the chip-makingbusiness really 
is unrealistic." 

In that, Shumlin has an unlikely ally: 
Libertarian gubernatorial nominee dan 
feliciano, a business consultant who used to 
work for IBM 

“I won't hang that around Shumlin’s 
neck,” he said. “I know those are corporate 
decisions where governors think they have 
more pull than they do.” 

Indeed, anyone who’s followed the 
financial press’ reporting on the two com- 
panies’ nearly yearlong negotiations — or 
simply read their joint statement Monday — 
knows GlobalFoundries wasn’t jonesing to 
buy IBM’s plants in Essex or East Fishkill, 
N.Y. 

In the statement, GlobalFoundries 
celebrated its acquisition of “thousands 
of patents,” “world-class” engineers and 
IBM's microelectronics technology. Left 
unmentioned until paragraph four? The 
aging plants it picked up in Vermont and 
New York. 

The deal’s inclusion of those plants, 
which cost a ton to operate and have proved 
unprofitable for IBM, might explain why 
Big Blue pledged to pay GlobalFoundries 
$1.5 billion — minus $200 million in work- 
ing capital — to take the Essex unit off 
its hands. That's not usually how a “sale" 

Vermonters are endearingly quick to 
assume that the world is hanging on our 
every word. But it’s absurd to think that a 
Fortune 500 company pawned off its semi- 
conductor division because of what some 
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state senator told some lobbyist six years 
ago, or because some highway was never 
completed. It's equally absurd to think, as 
Shumlin and his fellow politicians claimed 
on Monday, that GlobalFoundries' invest- 
ment in Vermont was motivated by our 
unrivaled innovation and work ethic. 

The company bought a 
bunch of patents and hired 
a bunch of engineers. They 
wound up with a couple of 
plants in the bargain. That’s 
undeniably good news for 
now, but (he real question is whether 
an Emirati company with facilities in 
Singapore, Germany and a brand-new one 
in Malta, N.Y., will stick around Vermont 
for long. 

As usual, it's probably out of our hands. 

Spoilsport 

Speaking of sticking around, that's exactly 
what Vermont Republican Party leaders 
hope Feliciano won't do. 

A week ago Friday, Senate Minority 
Leader joe benning (R-Caledonia) con- 
vened a top-secret meeting with Feliciano 
and Milne to persuade the former to drop 
out of the gubernatorial race and endorse 
the latter. 

Participants pledged to keep the confab 
confidential, so neither candidate would 
confirm his attendance. 

“I’m not saying,” Milne said. 

“I can’t confirm or deny anything," 
Feliciano said. “I worked at the Pentagon.” 

But according to Benning, the senator 
sat down with Feliciano and two others 
at an undisclosed location in Chittenden 
County for a 90-minute chat about why the 
Libertarian should call it quits. Was Milne 
one of the others in attendance? 

“I guess I’m going to leave it up to Scott 
Milne to make that decision as to whether 
he was there or not,” Benning said. 

Hmmm ... 

“I went through the pros and cons of 
[Feliciano's] being in the race," Benning 
recalled. “I suggested to him that the poll 
numbers were not in his favor and that if he 
stayed in the race, the only thing for sure 
that would happen is Peter Shumlin would 
walk back in without any kind of contest.” 

A recent Castleton Polling Institute 
survey commissioned by WCAX-TV found 
that Feliciano was trailing Milne 35 to 6 
percent — with both behind Shumlin’s 47 
percent. 

"I said that even if he left the race at 
this stage, it’s still an uphill battle for Scott 
Milne,” Benning continued. “But in the 
event that he had any interest in a future in 
Republican politics, I would imagine folks 
on our side of the aisle would be a lot hap- 
pier if there was no split in the ticket in this 

And, as Kevin J. Kelley reports in this 
week’s Seven Days (see page 20), Feliciano 
plans to run again in two years. 

“I will say that Dan listened,” Benning 


said. “But he was not going to make a com- 
mitment at that time, and we did not press 
him for one." 

Sounds like the message fell on deaf 

“I can’t even tell you how many people 
have contacted me about dropping out, but 
I will not drop out,” Feliciano 
said. “I’ve made it clear to 
everyone and anyone who's 
spoken to me that I’m in ’til 
the very end.” 

Feliciano doesn't think 
much of Milne, who has waffled on key 
GOP issues — most distressingly for con- 
servatives: single-payer health care reform. 

“I still think I have the strongest po- 
sitions out there, and if someone was 
interested in conceding they should align 
behind me,” says Feliciano, who vocifer- 
ously opposes single-payer. 

He has a point. 

Milne's campaign has stumbled at 
nearly every turn: on messaging organiz- 
ing advertising and fundraising. He got 
into the race pledging to elevate the debate, 
and then refused to debate Feliciano in the 
GOP primary. He calls his bid a “campaign 
ofideas," but waited until last Wednesday to 
release his first policy proposal of the race. 

Speaking at Barre’s Spaulding High 
School, Milne attempted to outline a plan 
to cut education spending by consolidating 
school districts and then reinvesting the 
savings in free college tuition. But in a train 
wreck of a press conference, the candidate 
seemed unable or unwilling to answer 
some pretty basic questions about his own 

Such as: Who would decide to consoli- 
date the districts? How exactly would those 
districts cut spending by a third? And, most 
troublingly, if Vermont froze its statewide 
property tax, as he said it should, would 
Gov. Milne fill the resulting hole by cutting 
$42 million in spending or raising $42 mil- 
lion in other taxes? 

“The question would be, What taxes 
and [spending] changes from the legisla- 
ture am I not going to veto?"’ he responded. 
‘You know, it’s their job to come up with a 
way to figure it out” 

Not exactly gubernatorial. 

Benning doesn’t quite see it that way. 

“What I like about $cott Milne is that he 
listens before he speaks. He’s spent a great 
deal of time trying to listen in the very short 
period of time available to him," the minor- 
ity leader said. “I just hope Dan looks seri- 
ously at the numbers and decides to throw 
his support behind Scott Milne, so we have 
a shot at the race.” 

Good luck with that. © 
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Bernie Sanders & P ean Corren 


Always fighting for Vermonters 


Congressman Sanders endorsed 
Rep. Dean Corren for re-election. 
Senator Sanders endorses 
Dean Corren for Lt. Governor. 
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Make the right choice for Lt. Governor 
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local matters 


Can Electronic Monitoring Reduce 
Vermont’s Prison Population? 


T ammie LaClair should be in 
prison. In September, she was 
arrested and charged with her 
fourth DUI. Because she was un- 
willing to post the $2,500 bail, the 47-year- 
old South Newfane resident was ushered 
to one of Vermont’s scarce inmate beds. 

But rather than live in prison, at the 
cost of $180 taxpayers’ dollars a day, 
LaClair spends time with family, visits a 
therapist and is trying to rebuild a life that 
she says is strained by addiction. After only 
a week behind bars, and with her felony 
case pending, LaClair went home. But she 
is not exactly free. 

Around LaClair’s ankle is a GPS- 
equipped monitor that transmits her 
exact location to law enforcement. She is 
the first participant in a technology-based 
pilot program for pretrial detainees that 
could potentially alleviate Vermont's 
overcrowded and increasingly expensive 
prison system. 

LaClair is under orders to stay inside 
Windham County’s borders — and inside 
her home from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. Should she 
stray from her court-approved locations, 
or get close to a forbidden one, the monitor 
vibrates and transmits a warning to law- 
enforcement officials, who can reach her 
anywhere in the county within 30 minutes. 

While awaiting trial, LaClair spends 
her days with her daughter and grandkids, 
and cares for an ailing mother. “This gives 
me the opportunity to grow and not lose 
the relationships with my family, and to 
be part of the community and get the help 
I need,’’ she said. "They really don’t care 
about you in jail.” 

With $200,000 from the legislature, 
Windham County Sheriff Keith Clark is 
planning to place a dozen defendants, who 
would ordinarily sit in jail while awaiting 
trial, on an electronic-monitoring program. 

A dozen doesn't sound like many. But 
Clark estimates that, if successful, in one 
year his program could save the state $1 
million in Windham County alone. If it’s 
replicated in Vermont’s other 13 counties, 
and the state successfully cuts its prison 
population by even a few hundred inmates, 
the potential savings is in the tens of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

“There’s little question that there are 
people in prison who wouldn't be there 
if we had a better option,” said Superior 
Court Judge David Suntag, who currently 
presides in Windham County and agreed 
to put LaClair on electronic monitoring. 
“Any time we have another option, some- 
thing else on the menu, that's always a 
good thing.” 




The monitor, essentially a sturdy 
piece of reinforced rubber about the 
width of a candy bar, contains a beeper- 
size device. A Massachusetts company 
leases the equipment and its services to 
Clark, and tracks information from the 
gadget. The data is also sent to Windham 
County's dispatch center, where a com- 
puter tracks the defendants' real-time 
location. 

The monitors, which send an alert if 
they are tampered with, pick up their 
location from GPS satellites and trans- 
mit that information to computers using 
cell towers. Clark said that for homes 
where cell phone reception is spotty, 


his officers can place a small beacon to 
ensure a steady transmission. 

The sheriff’s department can program 
the computer to recognize “inclusion and 
exclusion zones.” If a participant has been 
ordered to avoid contact with a particular 
person, officials can enter that person's 
home and workplace into the computer 
and be alerted if a participant gets close to 
the off-limits area. 

In the five weeks LaClair has been in 
the program, her monitor triggered one 
unexplained false alarm, but a sheriff's 
deputy quickly responded and found that 
LaClair had not left her home. 

What type of defendant gets into 
Clark’s program? 

The more pertinent question, according 
to the sheriff, is who wouldn’t qualify. For 
example, he said someone once asked him: 
‘“You wouldn't take 
somebody accused 

of a homicide, would H|J|] [ * I ■ 

In fact, he just 

In evaluating candidates, Clark said he 
is less concerned about the type of charges 
than he is about criminal history and the 
likelihood that a candidate will flee or 
reoffend. Clark offered the example of an 
81-year-old West Townshend woman who 
in 2006 was convicted of killing her elderly 
husband. 

“She could have been a home-con- 
finement person," Clark said. “She wasn't 
going anywhere. She wasn’t a flight risk. 
Her family and supports were here. 
Believe it or not, a fairly low risk, all things 
considered.” 

Generally, the prosecution, defense 
attorney, sheriff's department and the 
judge all have to agree before a defendant 
is accepted. Everyone acknowledges the 
possibility that he or she could flee or 
commit a new crime while on electronic 
monitoring. 

“Risk is always a factor,” Suntag said. 
“We assess risk all the time, in everything 
we do.” 


But the program’s supporters say that 
the potential rewards outweigh those 
risks. 

With 1,600 prison beds and 2,100 in- 
mates, Vermont is motivated to reduce 
its inmate population. It costs more than 
$50,000 a year to keep someone behind 
bars in Vermont; sending prisoners out 
of state — to Corrections Corporation 
of America-run prisons in Kentucky 
and Arizona — is cheaper per diem, but 
Vermont has spent more than $30 million 
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in the past two years on inmate overflow. 
That’s reflected in the annual budget for 
the Vermont Department of Corrections: 
$160 million, up from $132 million just 
three years ago. 


While in 


“I think it has great potential to see if we 
can lower the incarceration rate,” Senate 
Judiciary Committee chairman Dick Sears 
(D-Bennington) said. “If they’re wear- 
ing the bracelet and not committing new 


it years both Democrats crimes, the public is safe." 


WOULDN'T BE THERE 
IF WE HAD A 


UD6E DAVID SUN' 


and Republicans have talked about the 
need to cut the prison population and en- 
hance addiction-treatment programs, the 
inmate population has remained steady, 
and DOC Commissioner Andy Pallito says 
he doesn’t expect that to change any time 

Clark says he can run his program for 
just $7,000 a person. 

Currently there are 
340 pretrial inmates 
inside Vermont cor- 
rectional facilities, 
and their prison stays 
aren’t short. Even the 
simplest misdemeanor 
cases usually take at 
least a few months to 
resolve; felonies can 
often take a year. 

Electronic monitor- 
ing isn’t a new idea. For 
more than a decade, 
the DOC has used it to 
keep tabs on inmates 
who have served time 
and been released on fit 
officers currently use it 
300 people. 

Why hasn’t the stati 
people awaiting trail? 

Spotty cellphone coverage has made 
the system unreliable — even the DOC 
acknowledges as much — and it’s an 
open secret that probation-parole officers 
sometimes take days to revi 
participants’ DOC bracelets. 

Moreover, pretrial detainees, who 
face possible prison time and are often 
unfamiliar to the DOC, are generally con- 
sidered less trustworthy than furloughed 
inmates, with whom the DOC has had 
years to develop relationships. 

Clark volunteered his deputies — 
whose primary duties are to transport 
prisoners, serve legal papers and occa- 
jnally conduct traffic enforcement 


THERE ARE PEOPLE 


About $50,000 of the project’s fund- 
ing is for an outside group to study 
the program and see if it can deliver 
cost-savings after the two-year experi- 
ment. But Sears says he would consider 
expanding it after only a year. Currently, 
Clark said he can monitor about a dozen 
defendants without 
adding staff. But to 
expand, he would need 
to hire more deputies, 
and no one has figured 
out where that funding 
might come from. 

LaClair said she 
understands the state's 
financial incentives. But 
to her, the pilot program 
is providing something 
more valuable: a chance 
to live a better life. 


She 




defendants around the clock. 

“No one was willing to take the risk I 
was willing to take,” Clark said. “These 
people, if they were to commit new of- 
fenses on the device, there would be risk 
to me. I put my department’s reputation 

Clark pitched his idea in the closing 


running. But lawmakers didn't 
wait. Desperate to cut the inmate popula- 
tion, they found $200,000 for a two-year 
program and instructed Clark to begin 
immediately. 


year for their c; 
them help instead.” © 


Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.co 
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said her 


husband commit- 
ted suicide 15 years 
ago. During a previ- 
ous prison stint, she lost custody of 
the eldest of her three children, with 
whom she still has a strained relation- 
ship. Through it all, LaClair said, her 
struggle with addiction has led her to 
new crimes. Previous encounters with 
the judicial system — she has been con- 
victed of 15 nonviolent misdemeanors 
and one felony, and spent more than a 
from y™ '» P rl ' on ' to court ro- 

cords — haven t helped. 

“My whole life, I’ve always felt like 
I had a knife in my heart and my soul. 
Nobody believes in me,” LaClair said. 
“This program has changed all of that. It 
boosted me.” 

While staying at a friend’s home await- 
ing trial, LaClair enjoys the benefits of 
living outside the prison walls: consistent 
therapist visits, substance-abuse meet- 
......... - - — . .„ ings, regular visits from her daughter and 

expand theirTkill "sets an7 monitor the y° un S grandchildren, and walks in the 


woods. 

In prison, she said, she met scores 
of inmates who might benefit from the 
electronic-monitoring system. 

“There's many girls in jail because 
they’re addicts and there isn’t a program 
for them, and they’re in and out and in 
it, and it’s a lifestyle,” LaClair said. 


weeks of the legislative session. He said it “They could be saved with this program, 
would take a year to get the pilot program because they don’t have to sit in jail for a 
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The U.S. Senate's most outspoken independent 
is considering a run for president. How did he 
get this far? Retrace “Bemie's Journey" — from 
fist-pumping mayor of Burlington to skilled 
senatorial soloist. 


Find out what 
Sen. Sanders is 
up to this week at 
berniebeat.com » 


► Bemie's 1987 folk album 

► Bern This trivia quiz 
y Multimedia timeline 

► Campaign map 

y Digitized archives 
from Vanguard Press 
and Vermont Times 
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Neighbors Clash Over Plan for Apartments, 
Day Station for Homeless 

BY ALICIA FREESE 
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N obody was mincing words at 
a neighborhood meeting last 
week at the Burlington police 
station. Lakeview Terrace resi- 
dent Mannie Lionni told fellow architect 
Bob Duncan that the latter’s design plans 
to expand a nearby building represented 
“an old-fashioned, from my point of view, 
discredited model of development.” 

Roughly 40 people came out to discuss 
the Committee on Temporary Shelter’s 
proposal to add 14 apartments and a day 
station to its administrative offices at the 
corner of North Avenue and North Street. 

It was the fourth meeting the non- 
profit has held with neighbors since last 
§ November, when COTS first announced 
£ its intention to expand at the south end of 
Lakeview Terrace. And, like past discus- 
§ sions, this one didn’t go smoothly, 
u COTS, which serves the region’s home- 
S less population, has for years operated a 
day station at 179 South Winooski Avenue, 
where people could make phone calls, use 
S computers and take classes. Flooding in 
8 2012 displaced the program to its current, 
° temporary location on Elmwood Avenue. 
5 COTs was just halfway into a 30-year 
2 lease, but executive director Rita Markley 
- decided against returning to the old space, 
because she couldn’t get flood insurance 
ui for the property. Late last year, she an- 
g nounced plans to build the day station — 
g along with affordable housing units — at 
& COTS HQ. 

The project, according to Markley, is 
critical. “It’s the only place where people 
can get a noontime meal,” she said. As 
2 for the apartments, “There needs to be a 
£ chance for those barely hanging on to have 
z a home, too. That’s what this is all about at 
< the most basic level." 

3 The COTS offices occupy a conspicuous 


turquoise building in the Old North End 
that formerly housed Burlington College. 
People still refer to the flat-topped three- 
story structure as the “Colodny building,” 
for the grocer who sold meats, cigars and 
confectioneries there in the early 1900s. 
His son, Ed, went on to run US Airways, 
and later served as interim president of 
both Fletcher Allen Health Care and the 
University of Vermont. 

When Colodny the elder started carry- 
ing frozen goods, he added a single-floor, 
cinder-block extension to the back of the 
building for storage. At a cost of roughly $6 
million, COTS' proposed 24,000-square- 
foot addition would add second and third 
stories to that and extend it further west 
almost to Lakeview Terrace, knocking out 
an existing red cottage that COTS also owns. 

The 14 apartments, most of them stu- 
dios, would likely house elderly tenants 
and people with disabilities, according to 
Markley. After nearly a year of planning, 
she expects to formally submit the pro- 
posal to the development review board 
this week. 

The project is moving forward without 
the blessing of some of the nonprofit’s clos- 
est neighbors, the most vocal of whom live 
on Lakeview Terrace, which runs parallel 
to North Avenue for three blocks north of 
COTS. 

Once soot-choked from the coal-fired 
Moran Plant, the street underwent a 
resident-led renaissance when the plant 
closed down in the late '80s. (It didn’t hurt 
that Chester Liebs, founding director of 
UVM’s Historic Preservation Program, 
lived there.) Lakeview now lives up to its 
idyllic name, and residents are unapolo- 
getically protective of the neighborhood. 
Even mundane threats — people not pick- 
ing up after their dogs, for example — have 


led to animated and extensive discussions 
on Front Porch Forum. (Disclosure: I rent 
an apartment on the street) 

Audible sighs could be heard at last 
week’s meeting — even before project 
architect Bob Duncan had even begun his 
presentation. 


THERE NEEDS TO BE 
ACHANCE FORTHOSE 
BARELY HANGING ON 
TD RAVE A ROME, TDD. 

RITA MARKLEY, COMMITTEE 
ON TEMPORARY SHELTER 


“What is the purpose, exactly, of the 
meeting?" asked Lakeview Terrace resi- 
dent Barbara Zucker. “What effect can we 
possibly have? We’re here to express our 
concerns, many of us have expressed them 
before, and we’ll continue to express them. 
What is the point in expressing them 
tonight?” 

The city requires developers to hold 
a meeting before requesting a build- 
ing permit, explained Brian Pine of the 
Community and Economic Development 
Office. He stated the goal — to hear and 
hopefully address resident concerns early 
on — but the crux of Zucker’s question 
went unanswered. 

To understand what COTS is up 
against, and why people like Zucker are 
exasperated, one need only look north, to 
the opposite end of Lakeview. 

Residents fought all the way to the 


Vermont Supreme Court to stop the con- 
struction of a high-end apartment com- 
plex known as the Packard Lofts. They 
lost, but it took the development company 
— in which Mayor Miro Weinberger was a 
partner — nearly a decade to win city ap- 
proval. Alan Bjerke, whose pristine white 
clapboard house is now dwarfed by the 
new structure, still refers to the building 
derisively as a “cruise ship." 

Bjerke attended last week's meeting. 
“The concern in the neighborhood is we 
spoke previously about a giant box that 
had an enormous impact,” Bjerke said of 
the Packard Lofts. “And we’re seeing the 
same thing down here." Lakeview Terrace, 
as he put it, feels like it’s getting “closed in 
by huge boxes.” 

This time, instead of facing off against 
well-heeled developers capitalizing on 
lake-view property, Bjerke and his neigh- 
bors are up against a local nonprofit trying 
to create desperately needed housing for 
Burlington's most vulnerable citizens. In 
a later interview, Pine noted that CEDO 
supports the project and plans to pitch in 
$350,000. According to Markley, COTS 
considered 20 other locations for the day 
station but determined that this was the 
only site that could work. It’s within walk- 
ing distance of downtown, which was con- 
sidered essential, and COTS already owns 
the property. 

Markley’s rapport with some Lakeview 
Terrace residents has soured because, 
“frankly, there's an issue with trust," Bjerke 
said. At the meeting, others murmured in 
agreement as he addressed the executive 
director sitting in front of him. “Rita, you 
told us when ... COTS first came to the 
neighborhood, and we welcomed you, that 
you would not bring services here.” 

An exasperated Markley took the 
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microphone to respond. COTS has provided 
housing and case-management services 
on-site since it moved to North Avenue — 
something Markley said she told neighbors 
at their original meeting. "I said no day sta- 
tion,” she acknowledged, “because at that 
time, we hadn’t had a catastrophic flood 
that swept from our community a key re- 
source that people don't have right now ... I 
didn't anticipate that we would have a flood 
in a building that we couldn’t return to.” 

During his presentation, Duncan, who 
has a longtime interest in affordable hous- 
ing projects, calmly listed the concessions 
COTS has made in an attempt to appease 
neighbors. The ice cream parlor planned 
for the ground floor? Nixed because people 
worried it would create more traffic. The 
28,000-square-foot addition? Pared back 
by 4,000 square feet. Duncan 
pointed to a sketch of the proj- 
ect, which indicated a shaded 
island in the parking lot at the 
top of Depot Street, to show 
that COTS' plan includes 
2,500 square feet of green space. 

Not everyone was convinced. “Is that 
green space? Or is that like a pet lavatory?” 
responded Lakeview Terrace resident 
Julie Perlmutter, who lives within view of 
the project site. 

Lionni, who lives farther down the 
street, was similarly unimpressed, con- 
cluding that the proposal “rejects out 
of hand all the objections and concerns 
raised by the neighbors at the previous 
meetings” and "does absolutely nothing to 
improve the quality of life for the existing 
residents of the neighborhood." 

He then listed his grievances: the loss 
of the red cottage, which is occupied but 
not historic; the potential increase in traf- 
fic on a street that’s become a de-facto 
playground for neighborhood children; 
and the unsightliness of the design, which 
he described as "institutional." 

COTS, Lionni said, is squandering an 
opportunity to turn a “spectacular bluff” 
— the area at the top of Depot Street where 
its parking lot is located — into a smaller 
version of Battery Park. 

His vision holds appeal, Duncan and 
Markley both conceded later. But they 
contend that it’s impractical for several 
reasons. COTS can’t scale back the park- 
ing lot because the city mandates that de- 
velopments provide a minimum number 
of parking spaces, although that could 
change. Burlington College still owns 
some of the parking lot land, and COTS 
doesn’t have the cash to do what Lionni 
is suggesting. Duncan and Markley also 
noted other residents have expressed con- 
cerns that there won’t be enough parking. 

In fact, the area adjacent to the parking 
lot might be in for a more drastic change. 
After the meeting, several residents said 
they’ve heard that Eric Farrell, a devel- 
oper who’s partnering with Burlington 
College, had plans to build a housing 


complex there. Farrell did not respond to 
an interview request. 

Markley said she’d heard similar “rum- 
blings” but has not been approached about 
any such proposal. Several days after the 
meeting, she was focused on her own. 
“We’ve made significant compromises, 
and this is what baffles me about some 
of the negative comments made several 
nights ago,” she said last Friday. Overall, 
though, she’s actually been pleasantly 
surprised by the community's response. 
“We’ve had more support than I expected. 
I had been told this neighborhood doesn't 
like any kind of development.” 

Among the supporters is Greg Delanty, 
an Irish poet and Saint Michael's College 
professor who owns a house on Lakeview 
Terrace and rents nearby on North Avenue. 

“I think it’s marvelous!” he 
declared enthusiastically at 
last week’s meeting. Dressed 
in a tie, vest and shirt — all 
in different shades of blue 
— Delanty said he was mysti- 
fied by the objections of his neighbors. “It 
looks fabulous. It looks beautiful!” 

Ted Wimpey, director of the 
Champlain Valley Office of Economic 
Opportunity's Fair Housing Project, also 
defended the plan. “This city and the 
whole state and the whole country, for 
that matter, need more affordable hous- 
ing. We need it, and we really need it 
badly,” Wimpey said. “In this town, that 
means infill.” 

People bristled at the suggestion that 
their objections to this particular proj- 
ect meant they weren't supportive of 
COTS and its mission to house homeless 
people. “I don't think there is anyone in 
Burlington — the great liberal white shark 
of the world — that doesn’t support afford- 
able housing,” Perlmutter said. “It's not 
about who we’re bringing to the neighbor- 
hood; it's about what we’re bringing to the 
neighborhood." Several residents pointed 
out that they were COTS donors and had 
volunteered for years. 

Barb Prine of Crowley Street said she 
felt like “I just showed up at a party where, 
like, the family is fighting but you didn't 
hear the first half of the argument.” She 
went on to say that Burlington's need for 
housing should trump other concerns. “At 
some point, there are some compromises 
that you make to get something you want 

Duncan said he’s confident the project 
doesn’t violate the city's zoning rules. If 
the development review board agrees, the 
goal is to break ground next spring. In the 
meantime, COTS is likely done compro- 
mising. “At this point, I think there is very 
little we could do that would ever please 
them,” Markley said. “We’ve been as re- 
sponsive as we can afford to be.” © 

Contact: alicia@se\’endays\’t.com 
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SCENE AND HEARD IN VERMONT E 


Probing Questions Assess 
Burlington’s Homeless Population 


L ast Monday, Wayne Latulippe took 
a break from sawing and stack- 
ing wood to greet five strangers 
who showed up unannounced 
at his home. After they had admired his 
panoramic lake view, Latulippe invited the 
group inside. Then he patiently answered 50 
questions, which ranged from, “Do you have 
a kidney disease?” to “Is there anyone who 
thinks you owe them money?" 

Latulippe, whose street name is 
Caspar — or sometimes, Diablo — is one 
of Burlington’s homeless. He was among 
roughly 40 people surveyed that day in 
an effort to assemble detailed profiles of 
Burlington's itinerant population. The tally 
is part of a nationwide initiative called the 
100,000 Homes Campaign started by the 
nonprofit Community Solutions. Eighty vol- 
unteers are spending three days this week 
roaming the streets, encampments and 
the most remote reaches of the city to find 
people like him. 

Latulippe has “been digging for the last 
four months” to construct an elaborate shel- 
ter in a location he asked Seven Days not to 
disclose — and local law enforcement would 
likely ignore even if they knew about it. With 
a plastic-handled shovel, the 47-year-old 
former roofer and his friend excavated an 
SUV-size cavity into an embankment. A roof 
made from branches and tarps overhangs 
the entryway, which doubles as an earthen 
front deck. A ladder against the back wall 
leads to a second egress. 

Inside, a log fire was keeping the place 
toasty. Furnishings included a small table 
topped with a tablecloth, a bench built into 
the hill, a battery-powered CD player, a 
golf club, a broom, and a plastic crate with 
English muffins and a tin of coffee. A turf 
rug partially covered the dirt floor. Outside 
was another container of clean sponges and 
laundry detergent. 

With pride, Latulippe pointed to two 
solar-powered street lamps out front — a gift 
from his mother. 

Latulippe is just the sort of fellow who is 
likely to be skipped over during the annual 
Point-in-Time Count. Conducted in shelters 
on a cold January night, when, the hope is, 
most homeless people are inside, the tally 
is organized by a group of state and local 
agencies. In 2014, they found 532 homeless 
people in Chittenden County. 

But Janet Green of the Burlington 
Housing Authority said she’s not confident 
the 532 number is accurate. As an alterna- 
tive, the 100,000 Homes initiative aims 
to collect nuanced information about the 
chronically homeless. Their goal is not 
necessarily numbers, but people’s stories, in 



order to assist the most vulnerable members 
of the homeless population. 

As part of the 100,000 Homes Campaign, 
people get a score based on their confiden- 
tial survey answers, which is used to gauge 
the likelihood that they’ll die on the streets. 
The goal is to use that information to house 
them, prioritizing the neediest. The result- 
ing database is not public. 


The initiative falls under what’s 
called the Housing First model — which 
advocates providing shelter immedi- 
ately, rather than requiring substance 
abuse, mental health or other treatment. 
According to the model’s proponents, it 
often costs less to subsidize apartments 
than to pay the medical expenses for those 
left out in the cold. 


□ SCAN THIS PAGE WITH 
THE LAYAR APP TO 
SEE MORE PHOTOS 
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After the surveys, organizers encourage 
cities to “cut through red tape” and find 
ways to house 2.5 percent of the chronically 
homeless each month. The campaign, which 
started four years ago, recently surpassed its 
goal of housing 100,000 people. 

In Burlington, volunteers were under 
specific orders not to suggest that par- 
ticipation would lead to housing — but they 
did give out $5 gift certificates to Dunkin' 
Donuts. The city already has a 1 percent 
vacancy rate and a waiting list for Section 8 
housing vouchers. 

Despite the tight housing market, Green 
contends that there are housing options, 
such as the Shelter Plus Care program, de- 
signed to help the hard-to-serve homeless 
by providing rental assistance coupled with 
supportive services. Green is hopeful they 
can start housing two or three of the most 
vulnerable people each month. 

Some homeless people came on their own 
to be surveyed at the First Congregational 
Church on South Winooski Avenue — which 
served as the base camp for volunteers 
outfitted with clipboards and conspicuous 
lime green T-shirts. The first shifts of survey 
workers departed at 4:30 a.m. on Monday. 

At 2 p.m., three volunteers — part of the 
second shift — began a five-mile traverse, 
during which they would encounter several 
empty encampments and three homeless 


people. Tammy Boudah, a clinician with the 
HowardCenter’s Street Outreach Team, led 
the group. 

A little soudi of North Beach, a 21-year-old 
woman who introduced herself as Whisper 
leaned against a tree several feet from the 
water’s edge A barely visible dog. curled up 
in a sleeping bag, and a banjo in a case sat by 
her side. Martha Maksym, executive director 
of United Way of Chittenden County, asked if 
she'd take part in the survey, and she agreed. 

Later, when asked if she was homeless, 
she responded, "I identify as a traveler.” A 


tattoo of the word “ephemeral” arced around 
her right eye, and she explained that she pre- 
fers to squat or stay with friends rather than 
hold down a job and stay in one place. 

“I just didn’t think it was pertinent to 
me,” she said of the survey after she'd taken it 
— and the free coffee coupon. The Burlington 
native said she’s back here visiting, but she 
plans to leave for New Orleans in two weeks. 
Bundled in a puffy black jacket and wool mit- 
tens, she added, “Obviously, I’m going south 
for warmth. I wouldn't know how to survive 
in the winter.” 


Latulippe, who's said he's on the waiting 
list for a Section 8 voucher, has never spent 
a winter outside, but he plans to this year. 
Surveying his own neatly stacked pile of 
wood, he noted it was not nearly enough. 
He also pointed to a wooden club — “solid 
hickory” — that he calls “Betty” and has 
kept on hand since a knife-bearing intruder 
entered his premises. 

When the volunteer read the question, 
“Do you have enough money to meet your 
expenses?” he laughed heartily. “Ha, no!” 
He gets food stamps — half of which he 
sells for cash — and he has Medicaid, but 
beyond that, he’s on his own. Latulippe 
said he can make $200 last two to three 
months. 

“This is my oasis!” he shouted, grinning 
and gesturing at his self-built abode. “I’ve 
had enough controversy in the last five years 
to last a lifetime” — a reference to the three 
years he spent in jail for a domestic-violence 
conviction that he still disputes. 

Latulippe's health is good, he said, and 
although he misses the seven children he 
has with his ex-wife, life in the outdoors suits 
him. "I’ve got to cut wood until doomsday," 
he said cheerfully, returning to work as the 
volunteers traipsed off in search of the next 
person. ® 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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local matters 


Libertarian Dan Feliciano Makes a Bi 
for Vermont’s Highest Office 



A s a political neophyte with scant 
name recognition, Libertarian 
gubernatorial candidate Dan 
Feliciano exceeded expecta- 
tions when he collected 14 percent of the 
vote as a late-starting write-in candidate 
in the Republican primary. In a Vermont 
Public Radio debate the following month, 
the 51-year-old business-efficiency expert 
struck some listeners as better-informed 
and more articulate than Scott Milne, the 
candidate who had won the Republican 
gubernatorial primary. 

Feliciano comes across as unthreat- 
ening, nondogmatic and, in the view of 
political scientist and retired Middlebury 
College professor Eric Davis, “not a fringe 
candidate.” His aim to be seen as more of 
a mainstream conservative than a radical 
right-winger has been steadied by endorse- 
ments from a few Vermont GOP standouts: 
party vice-chair Brady Toensing, treasurer 
Mark Snelling and Darcie Johnston, man- 
ager of Randy Brock’s 2012 campaign for 
governor. 

So who is this guy? 

True to Libertarian ideology, Feliciano 
wants to slash taxes and shrink bureau- 
cracy. He said he'd make a start toward 
those twin goals by eliminating the sur- 
charge on electricity bills that finances 
Efficiency Vermont. That statewide 
energy-conservation entity operates on 
an annual budget of $45 million but pro- 
duces “zero value” for Vermonters, ac- 
cording to Feliciano. Efficiency Vermont 
energy auditors came to his home in 
Essex Junction and offered no useful 
suggestions, says the former engineer for 
General Electric. 

Feliciano would also permanently 
unplug Vermont Health Connect, the 
state-sponsored website that is supposed 
to enable Vermonters to buy affordable 
insurance policies. (Shumlin announced 
in mid-September that the online market- 
place was being taken offline in hopes of 
correcting failures that have plagued the 
initiative since its launch.) 

Feliciano’s hostility toward Vermont 
Health Connect squares with his sworn 
opposition to Shumlin's plan to introduce 
a single-payer health insurance system in 
Vermont. Estimated price tag: $2 billion. 
The Libertarian's flat-out rejection of 
single payer is a key reason why Johnston, 
an ardent campaigner against Shumlin's 
proposal, has gone to work for Feliciano 
rather than for Milne, who has refused to 
denounce single payer. 


The move to make state government 
the primary health insurer in Vermont is 
consistent, in Feliciano’s view, with the 
public sector's tendency to get bigger and 
bigger. Every large organization leans in 
that direction, he says — until it’s pulled 
back by an efficiency expert like himself. 
"No one wants transparency,” Feliciano 
adds, because opacity conceals waste 
and thus enables government to continue 
growing. 

If Vermonters knew the extent of waste 


in their state government, Feliciano de- 
clares, “they'd just gag." 

Vermont already ranks “among the 
highest-tax states,” he continues, arguing 
that the share of earnings taken by the 
government impedes economic growth. 
“There's no hope for young people here,” 
Feliciano approvingly quotes his wife, 
Carol Aja, as saying, specifically in regard 
to their three children. 

But in his defense of personal liberty, 
Feliciano does not regard extremism as 


a virtue. A pure Libertarian might argue 
against Vermont participating in the 
federal health exchange. Feliciano, how- 
ever, cites “practical considerations" in 
acquiescing to the state’s continued imple- 
mentation of the Affordable Care Act, aka 
Obamacare, which he says should be done 
through a federal exchange. 

Feliciano points to his experience ar- 
ranging care for one of his children, who 
has autism, in depicting private insurance 
companies as a better source of coverage 
than government. Travelers Insurance 
helped find effective and efficient treat- 
ment, he relates, because it was in the 
company’s competitive interest to do so. 
But he also acknowledges that government 
entities, including public schools, have 
played an important and positive role in 
his daughter's life. 

“I don’t think that what I’m propos- 
ing is any less caring" than what a liberal 
Vermonter would espouse, Feliciano says. 
“I honestly believe nonprofits and chari- 
table organizations can do a much better 
job than what the state is doing.” 

In some respects, he’s more pragmatic 
than radical. 

In keeping with the Libertarian Party’s 
platform, Feliciano does favor legalizing 
marijuana, but he emphasizes the impor- 
tance of devising sobriety tests for drivers 
who may be stoned. He also wants the 
state to take “a wait-and-see approach” in 
regard to legalizing other drugs. There’s 
no reason for Vermont to go first, Feliciano 
says, declaring he’s “not a rip-the-Band- 
Aid-off kind of guy." In the course of a 75- 
minute interview, he made no mention of 
the official Libertarian stand in support of 
“amnesty for all convicted nonviolent drug 
offenders.” 

On abortion, he affirms the right to 
choose, except for those under age 18. 
Feliciano advocates parental notification 
as a precondition for a girl to terminate a 
pregnancy. He’s also not in favor of “late- 
term abortions,” although he says these are 
seldom performed in Vermont. 

Feliciano, who was born in Manhattan 
to parents from Puerto Rico, attributes his 
political outlook more to lived experience 
than to what he absorbed from reading 
Ayn Rand and other libertarians. 

When Feliciano was in second grade, 
his family moved to Monroe, N.Y., a town 
about 50 miles north of New York City. A 
high-school dropout, he got a job at age 16 
as a gas station attendant. Former heavy- 
weight boxing champion Floyd Patterson, 
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a regular customer, proved especially 
influential in his decision to join the U.S. 
Navy the following' year, Feliciano relates 
in a voice still resonant with the harsh 
consonants of a native New Yorker. 

He studied sonar in the Navy and got a 
job as a GE systems engineer after his dis- 
charge. Feliciano went on to chart a career 
as an efficiency consultant to health insur- 
ance companies such as Cigna and Aetna. 
He also worked for IDX, the Vermont- 
based medical software company that GE 
Healthcare purchased 
in 2006. Feliciano is 
currently employed 
by Keurig Green 
Mountain as a “contin- 
uous process improve- 
ment manager." 

With a smile, he 
bats away the 
tion that he may be 
exhibiting arrogance by 
targeting the state’s top 
job when he has never 
held elected office. “It 
would be nothing more than frustrating 
for me to know the right answers and the 
right approach and to be dealing with 
people who don't understand what it takes 
to move a large organization,” he says. 

Why not start with a bid for the local se- 
lectboard or the legislature? Feliciano says 
he’s learned from his work with generals 
and CEOs that “with executives, you don't 
put them back into middle management” 

For a time, it seemed Feliciano might 
just bust the mold to emerge as the chief 
competitor to Democratic incumbent 
Gov. Peter Shumlin — until a survey re- 
leased October 7 by the Castleton Polling 
Institute suggested otherwise. It regis- 
tered business-as-usual results: Shumlin 
on top with 47 percent, Milne second 
with 35 percent and Feliciano a distant 
third at 6 percent. The only surprise was 
the two-term governor’s failure to corral 
majority support. Feliciano’s single-digit 
performance suggested that a third-party 
candidate would once again prove no 
more than a spoiler, if that 

Why is the seemingly attractive new- 
comer struggling to gain traction, as the 


It’s mainly a matter of money, in Daws' 
view. Feliciano reported total campaign 
contributions of $31,000 as of October 15, 
with about a third of that amount coming 
out of his own pocket. Milne’s $146,000 
intake is nearly five times greater, while 


Shumhn s $777,000 sum buries those of 
both rivals. Feliciano has been able to 
afford a few radio ads and Facebook blurbs, 
but he’s had no paid presence on television. 

And while Davis views him as a re- 
spectable candidate, not all debate orga- 
nizers accord Feliciano that treatment. 
WCAX aired a mano-a-mano exchange 
between Milne and Shumlin on October 
7. Feliciano’s exclusion relegated him 
to the same sideshow status as the four 
other candidates in the race, who together 
polled 3 percent in the 
Castleton survey. 

Perhaps most im- 
portantly, however, 
Feliciano's philosophy 
leaves him out of sync 
with Vermont’s politi- 
cal culture. He's a pro- 
ponent of small govern- 
ment and an opponent 
of public spending on 
new social initiatives. 
And the state where 
he’s lived for the past 11 
years registers a clear preference for activ- 
ist governance in the service of progres- 
sive policies. 

Does a man with this resume, philoso- 
phy and self-presentation have a future in 
Vermont politics? 

Probably not, Davis suggests. He pre- 
dicts that Feliciano’s 6-point showing in 
the Casdeton poll will approximate his 
actual result on November 4. 

Vermont Republican Party chairman 
David Sunderland says the state GOP does 
have room for someone with Feliciano’s 
views, though he cautions that the 
Libertarian stand on drugs is “disturbing 
to many Republicans.” Sunderland sug- 
gests that GOP loyalist attitudes toward 
Feliciano will become even more negative 
if his vote total enables Shumlin to edge 
out Milne. “It’s reasonable to assume that 
a majority of his vote comes from potential 
Scott Milne supporters,” Sunderland says. 

Feliciano has a different vision of his 
political future. He says he’s “confident” 
he’ll run again in two years — either in a 
third bid for the governor’s office or as a 
candidate for the U.S. Senate seat held by 
seven-term incumbent Patrick Leahy. But 
he hasn’t decided which banner he’d carry 
in another statewide campaign. He says he 
could run as a Libertarian, a Republican or 
an independent. © 

Contact kelley@sevendaysvt.com 
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against, in the name of complete truth. 
It’s about exercising the rights that 
constitutional law entitles us to. In no 
way is Goddard College devaluing the 
police. I have heard people show sup- 
port and gratitude toward the Vermont 
State Police for their dedication to non- 
discrimination. And I am saying that as 
someone who is a few points away from 
having no driver's license. 

Abby van den Noort 
MONTPELIER 


BACK TO BASICS 

Lynn Russell suggests that climate 
change and dethroning the wealthy 
from their power over politics should 
be Sanders’ top priority as a presidential 
candidate [Feedback, “Bernie Better..." 
October 1], Call me old-fashioned, but 
once we are done with this disaster we 
call the Obama presidency, priorities for 
our country must be first and foremost: 
protecting the American people by clos- 
ing the borders; ISIS, Ebola, TB and 
the deadly children’s virus EV-D68 are 
threatening our society. No amnesty for 
the five million-plus illegal aliens that 
Democrats allow to stay in our country. 

My candidate will uphold the 


Constitution and restore trust to the 
office. Solutions will be identified to 
rid us of policies that provide little 
economic growth and unsatisfactory 
job creation, and focus will be given 
to reduce the deficit. Entitlement pro- 
grams will be reformed and self-reliance 
will be “hip” again. My candidate will 
heed the advice of military experts and 
destroy our evil enemies quickly, and the 
lone wolves who gun down and behead 
Americans will be identified as terrorists 
and thrown in Guantanamo to rot in hell. 

The state of affairs here and abroad 
is insane, and concerns about climate 
change and the rich seem unimportant 
in comparison. I dare say when Iran 
obtains a nuclear weapon, neither will 
matter. Ask yourself: Are you better off 
and safer than you were six years ago? 
I think not, and it’s not due to climate 
change! Democrat policies on the na- 
tional and local level are killing us. 

R.L. Averill 


SUPPORT ADJUNCTS 

Adjunct professors should unionize to 
receive better pay and benefits [“Low 
Pay, No Benefits: Adjunct Professors 



Might Unionize," October 8], It isn’t 
right that people who have college de- 
grees and do the same work as profes- 
sors get paid an unlivable wage. Some 
people say it would be bad to unionize 


because some schools, like Burlington 
College, are struggling right now, so a 
new union would cause them to lose 
even more money. If this were to happen, 
people may have to be fired to make up 
for the loss of income. There are also 
union dues and initiation fees that come 
with being part of a union. Sometimes 
these fees can be more than $200 a 
year. However, even though Vermont 
adjuncts already get paid at a higher rate 
than the average, Vermont still has one of 
the highest costs of living in the country. 
So even though adjuncts are getting paid 
more, they can still be living in poverty. 
Unions typically raise wages by 20 per- 
cent, and 93 percent of unions provide 
health care. This would allow people to 
live better. 

Adjuncts shouldn’t have to worry 
about homelessness, like the 83-year- 
old adjunct who died in Pittsburgh. 
Although adjuncts are technically part- 
time, they still put in extra hours but re- 
ceive no compensation for it. They work 
just as hard as professors, but only make 
$2,700-$3,000 per class. Unionizing 
wouldn’t get them the same pay as full- 
time professors, but it would still help. 

Erin Kempton 
SWANTON 
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VT International Film Fest Screenings 
Highlight Internet Addiction 




A teenage boy sits on a dormi- 
tory mattress in a dim room 
on the outskirts of Beijing, his 
body shaking with uncontrol- 
lable sobs. “What did you do?" a man 
asks him. “I used the internet," the boy 
replies. 

That’s a scene from Web Junkie, 
a 2013 documentary film that takes 
viewers inside Daxing Boot Camp, a 
rehabilitation facility that 
treats teenagers for internet 
and gaming addictions. It's 
one of more than 400 such 
boot camps reported to exist 
in China, which became the 
first country in the world to 
declare internet addiction a 
clinical disorder in 2008. 

“My dad brought me here 
to see the doctor,” the boy on 
the mattress continues. “But 
he locked me in here instead. 

They tied my hands." 

Life at boot camp is no 
walk in the park. The camera 
follows a group of boys 
through exhausting calis- 
thenic routines and therapy 
sessions. They appear to be 
routinely medicated with pills 
that the camp’s staff refuse 
to identify to them. Many tell 
the cameras that their parents drugged 
them with sleeping pills and brought 
them to the facility against their will. 

The absence of screen time, too, 
clearly causes the boys significant exis- 
tential distress: Tantrums and sobbing 
are depicted as routine occurrences. 
These are kids who, by their parents’ 
accounts and their own admission, 
habitually stayed up all night playing 
games, sometimes wearing diapers so 
they wouldn’t need to leave their seats. 
They express their preference for virtual 
reality over the real world. "Everyone 
in the real world is fake,” one boy tells 
the cameras, echoing the sentiments of 
15-year-olds everywhere. 

Web Junkie premiered at the 2014 
Sundance Film Festival; in the coming 
weeks, it will screen twice in Burlington, 
hosted by the Vermont international film 
foundation. The first screening, at the 
Vermont tech jam on Friday, October 24, 
will be followed by a panel discussion 
with local game designer marguerite 
dibble and Champlain College mental 


gambling. It's also a means of social 
connection.” 

Lewis cautions that such behavior 
may not be an addiction in itself, but the 
symptom of other disorders. “We have 
to sort out whether the internet or video 
game is the real problem or a symptom 
of another problem,” he explains. "A lot 
of times, it’s a way of coping with an- 
other primary issue.” 

As a counselor — not 
a psychiatrist who can 
diagnose — Lewis says he 
and Harris “look at it on 
a case-by-case basis, de- 
pendent on [the student’s] 

Dibble, a 24-year-old 
Champlain College gradu- 
ate who owns Burlington- 
based gaming company 
GAMETHEORY, SUggeStS that 
industry practices can 
foster addictive behavior 
by monetizing it. 

“We work and trade in 
the psychology that makes 
games that people want to 
interact with in ways that 
could be seen as addictive,” 
she says. After reflecting on 
those implications, Dibble 
adds, she switched her own 
business model to one of consulting. 

The rise of mobile apps in particular. 
Dibble observes, changed the game — so 
to speak — a few years ago. Before, the 
industry standard was to have users pay 
a flat rate for a game. Now developers 
make free games (because no one wants 
to pay for a mobile app) and embed psy- 
chological incentives to pay up within 
the game itself. 

“I don't think that games in particular 
are malicious in any sense,” Dibble says. 
“1 would really encourage people to see 
[extreme behavior] as a result, not the 
cause, think about why that’s happen- 
ing, and try to come at it from a place of 
understanding and camaraderie rather 
than attack.” © 


health counselors skip Harris and lukas 
lewis. The second screening, which 
takes place on Saturday, November 1, 
during VTIFF, is accompanied by a panel 
with psychology professors kimberly 
ouinn smith of Champlain College and 
davio landers of Saint Michael’s College. 
Those panelists will contextualize the 
issues the film raises and facilitate a dis- 
cussion that brings them closer to home. 


for psychiatric illnesses — internet ad- 
diction is relegated to the appendix as an 
area requiring further study. In practice, 
that means a psychiatrist can’t diagnose 
and treat a patient for the problem, even 
if that patient is up all night in diapers 
playing World ofWarcraft. 

Nonetheless, says Lewis, behavioral 
issues arising from excessive game time 
are common here, too — perhaps par- 


And that's needed. 

While Web Junkie raises 
thought-provoking ques- 
tions about how screens 
change our relationships 
with one another and 
the world, it indisputably 
paints an extreme picture. 

The directors make little 
effort to place the experi- 
ence at Daxing in a wider 
context. The boot camp’s 
treatment practices, for 
example, seem unlikely 
to be tolerated by the 
Western counterparts of 
the middle-class Chinese 
parents shown in the film. The distress 
on those parents’ faces is evident — and 
particularly unsettling when one con- 
siders China's mandatory one-child rule. 

Internet dependence is not classed as 
a clinical addiction in the United States 
as it is in China. In the 2013 revision of 
the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of 
Mental Disorders — the official reference 


ticularly in the student 
demographic that he 
and Harris work with at 
Champlain. The issue 
received an international 
spotlight last week when 
a patient in an alcohol 
rehabilitation facility was 
treated for symptoms 
of withdrawal from his 
Google Glass. 

“I haven’t seen the 
film, but with students 
I’ve worked with before 
in the past who we’ve 
identified as playing 
video games too much 
or using the internet too much, I try 
to determine what it is in the internet 
or games that’s reinforcing the habit," 
Lewis explains. 

'Tor some students, it’s a way of 
escape; for some students, it provides 
them with an opportunity to have a 
level of mastery," he continues. “There’s 
a reward if there’s reinforcement, like 
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Local Authors Turn Out 
to Benefit Young Writers 



Y oung adult and children's-book 
author tanya lee stone is a 
hard woman to get hold of The 
48-year-old South Burlington 
resident, who recently signed a contract 
for her 100th book, frequently travels for 
author visits, book signings, conferences 
and other events. 

This week, though, Stone will be in 
town. On Saturday, October 25, she'll 
celebrate that 100th book with an event 
titled “Stage Write!” that she organized 
to benefit the young writers project. The 
Burlington-based nonprofit works to hone 
the writing skills of teenagers in Vermont 
and New Hampshire by offering writing 
prompts, tips, workshops and publication 
opportunities on its website. 

“Even though it’s my 100th book cel- 
ebration, I didn't want the evening to be 
about me," Stone said in a phone call from 
Cleveland, Ohio, where she recently spoke 
at a gathering of the National Children’s 
Book and Li teracy Alliance. 

“I wanted [the celebration] to be about 
the writing community in general,” she 
continues. “Everyone who's a working 
writer has something to celebrate. So it's 
about all of us who are creating literature, 
and making it about a community of art- 
ists and writers.” 

Noteworthy regional authors will join 
Stone for Stage Write! at union station in 
Burlington this Saturday, including chris 
bohjalian (Close Your Eyes, Hold Hands), 
children's author katherine paterson 
(Bridge to Terabithia, The Great Gilly 
Hopkins ) and Gregory maguire (Wicked). 

The evening includes dramatic read- 
ings from those four authors’ books, a 
silent auction, book signings and more. 
Stone hoped to raise at least a couple of 
thousand dollars for the YWP through 
ticket sales, the auction and donations; 


§ at $35 a pop, the event is already sold out. 
| While the night is mostly an “adult party,” 
5 she says, some YWP teenagers will partici- 
| pate in the readings. 

? Stone says the YWP was a natural 
" choice for the beneficiary. “I'm an author 
S that’s been lucky enough to have a good 
career, and other people have supported 
me along the way," she says. “I wanted 
to support an organization that supports 
young writers.” 

The nonprofit, founded by former 
Burlington Free Press managing editor 
Geoffrey gevalt, has been on Stone’s radar 
for years. “They're a really strong organi- 
zation in Vermont," she says. 

Another of Stone’s goals in throwing a 
literary bash? To give authors from differ- 
ent parts of the state and different catego- 
ries and genres an excuse to mingle. “The 
children’s lit community and the adult 
lit community don’t mix that often,” she 

And, of course, Stage Write! is a cel- 
ebration of Stone’s personal career, which 
has yielded a jaw-dropping volume of 
published works in just over two decades. 

Recently, Stone has carved out a niche 
writing nonfiction books for children and 
young adults that focus on women and 
people of color, but her career didn’t start 
that way. For the first seven years, she says, 
she wrote for the “library market," produc- 
ing simple, easy-to-digest books on topics 
“like earthworms or butterflies or flags.” 
Often she’d write a series on a single topic. 
“In the first six or seven years of my career, 
I wrote, like, 60 books,” Stone remembers. 

In 2006, Stone published a YA verse 
narrative called A Bad Boy Can Be Good 
for a Girl that continues to have an impact; 
in 2013, her frank depiction of high school 
dating culture hit No. 6 on the American 
Library Association’s Banned Books List. 

In 2011, Stone decided to branch out. “I 
really started changing the way I wanted 
to write,” she says. “I wanted to stretch 
myself as a writer and write the kinds of 
books I’m passionate about" 

Right now, the prolific Stone is work- 
ing on three projects; a picture book, a YA 
narrative nonfiction book and a literary 
adaptation of a 2013 documentary called 
Girl Rising — that last one is the 100th 
book she’s celebrating. She estimates that 
she works on two to three book projects 
per year. 

“My career has sort of been in two 
halves. Now," Stone adds with a laugh, 
“the books I write take longer." © 

Contact: xian@sevendaysvt.com 
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New Local Horror Short Is Inspired 
by Vermont’s ‘Haunted’ Places 


BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

O ne of Vermont’s most endur- 
ing legends is the haunting of 
a 19th-century covered bridge 
in Stowe. It’s said that a young 
woman named Emily, distraught after 
her lover failed to meet her for their 
elopement, hanged herself from the 
bridge’s rafters. Her vengeful spirit, it’s 
said, has haunted “Emily’s Bridge” ever 
since, moaning eerily and leaving claw- 
like scratches on the cars of anyone fool- 
ish enough to pass through the bridge 
late at night. 

While the Gold Brook Covered Bridge 
has made it onto the National Register 
of Historic Places on its own merits, 
Vermonters still know it best as the puta- 
tive home of Emily’s ill-tempered ghost 
Folklorist Joseph a. citro popularized the 
tale in his 1997 book Passing Strange: 
True Tales of New England Hauntings 
and Horrors, making it a favorite subject 
for local filmmakers seeking to generate 
Halloweeny chills. 

The latest party to seize on Emily’s 
undying (or is it undead?) popularity is 
Burlington-based production company 
deadfi, which has found a solid footing 
within self-distributed indie horror cir- 
cles. “Dead Static,” the company’s sixth 
short film, is a trilogy of Vermont ghost 
stories — Emily’s Bridge included — that 
positions itself within horror's trendy 
found-footage tradition. 

Though less than half an hour long 
and produced for about $1,500, “Dead 
Static” looks every bit as assured as 
similar, feature-length horror movies 
such as V/H/S (2012) and those in the 
Paranormal Activity series. Ever since 
The Blair Witch Project gave a jolt to the 
found-footage subgenre in 1999, film- 
makers have understood that a rough- 
hewn, shaky-cam aesthetic can boost a 
film’s fright factor. “Dead Static" is no 
exception. 

In fact, it was a mediocre found-foot- 
age horror film that inspired DeadFi’s 
owner and founder, owen mulligan — the 
writer, director, editor, coproducer and 
covideographer of “Dead Static,” as well 
as one of its actors — got started in the 
genre after seeing and disliking horror 
maestro George A. Romero's 2007 film 
Diary of the Dead. “I was getting sick of 
seeing bad horror films and thought, I’m 
going to do this myself!' sa y s Mulligan. 
“That was the spark." 

At that point, in 2007, Mulligan had 
no filmmaking experience. He did, 



however, have a network of like-minded 
friends from his activist days, when he 
was involved in the local chapter of the 
Marijuana Policy Project and Vermont’s 
battle over civil unions. One of those 
friends was jay vos, who has coproduced 
all of DeadFi’s films to date. 

Mulligan, now 41, and Vos, 66, both 
say their experience as activists pro- 
vided them with organizational skills 
that have proved invaluable in produc- 
ing low-budget “guerrilla” films. Vos 
recounts nighttime shoots when he 
donned camouflage and hid in bushes, 
ready to alert the permitless crew to 
any passing police cars. They had a text- 
message code for such occasions: “5-0.” 

Each segment of “Dead Static” was 
shot at the location it depicts: Emily’s 
Bridge, Montpelier’s Green Mount 
Cemetery and the vaunted Pittsford 
Haunted House. 

The venues weren’t 
chosen merely for 
their innate creepi- 
ness, but for tiie 
ghost stories they’ve 
engendered over the 
years. The cemetery 
is home to a statue 
nicknamed “Black 
Agnes,” which is ru- 
mored to spell death 
for any who perch 
there. The Pittsford 
building is the site 
of a dilapidated 
children’s sanatorium, allegedly still 


mmm. 


o-budgeted genre shorts like 
crawling with the wraiths of its former DeadFi’s, all of which are made with 


residents. 

“Dead Static” merrily 
small-town legends as springboards for 


equipment from Vermont community 
these access media. “Click a button, and it’s 
he says. DeadFi's YouTube 


its startles, shocks and scares. We may channel has several well-positioned sub- 
know that the intrepid curiosity seekers scribers, through whom a few films have 


e doomed, but the film dispen 


been licensed to horror-themed online 


e digitally created, others and cable channels. 


extracted by clever camerawork < 


As for film festivals, Mulligan makes 


sound effects — with an aplomb that will no bones about his distrust of them. “The 
s. majority of [film festivals] are there to 

n frightcraft, the rip off filmmakers,” he says. “They keep 


company’s principals are also savvy ii 
distributing their films. Though e 


your money and your movie.” Even small 
festivals, he adds, which purport to have 


Her DeadFi projects, such as the short the advantage of intimacy and dedicated 
“Night of the Vampire,” have screened crowds, aren’t what they're cracked up 
and received awards at film festivals, to be. He and Vos recall one small-fest 
the company generally eschews those screening where the only patrons were 
venues, instead distributing its videos the filmmakers and their companions, 
exclusively via its YouTube channel. For the foreseeable future, DeadFi 

For Mulligan, online distribu- will rely on the internet for distribution 
tion is the only sensible choice for and promotion. That future includes the 


company’s first participation in a feature, 
an international found-footage horror 
anthology called The Fear Project, slated 
for release next year. The film’s produc- 
ers saw DeadFi's work online and hired 
them to contribute a segment. After that, 
Mulligan says, DeadFi will move on from 
the found-footage niche. He’s planning 
his own feature for 2016: a “traditional- 
style B -movie — horror, of course” with 
crowdfunding from DeadFi’s fanbase. 

Mulligan makes no apologies for 
hewing to a single genre. “I love the 
feeling of being scared,” he says. “I don’t 
know what it is for me, but there’s some- 
thing comforting about exploring those 
things that lurk in the dark.” ® 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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CALLING ALL GEEKS 

Hey, Vermont geeks: Ever wanted to meet 
a zombie from "The Walking Dead'? What 
about Mr. McFeely, the mailman from 
'Mister Rogers' Neighborhood"? Or maybe 
you’ve been looking for an excuse to rub 
elbows with james kochalka, the state's 
first cartoonist laureate. 

You're in luck. The first annual Vermont 
comic con happens this weekend, October 
25 to 26, at the Sheraton Burlington Hotel 
& Conference Center in South Burlington. 
Those characters, and a host of others, will 
be in town for the family-friendly event, 
organized by New Hampshire-based 
Moulton Comic Expo in conjunction with 
Comic Art House. 

In addition to the "celebrity draw," says 
event organizer elaine manley, convention- 
goers can check out booths from sponsors 
such as Tilt Classic Arcade and Ale House, 
the Gamers Grotto and the Vermont 
department of libraries. Gamers can 
participate in tournaments of Dungeons 
& Dragons, Magic: The Gathering, and 
King of Tokyo, among others. Kids can 
hang with a performance-art group 
called Hero Army devoted to cosplay — 


GET 10% OFF 

A SNOWBOARD, BOOTS, AND BINDINGS SETUP 

UNTIL 10/26/14 

Burton Burlington Flagship Store 

80 Industrial Parkway, Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 660-3200 Facebook.com/BurtonBurlington 
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= THE STRAIGHT DOPE bv cecil adams 


Dear Cecil, 


At the University of Chicago Scavenger Hunt 
each year, there's a blood drive where teams 
can earn points for donating. Increasingly, 
there has been on-campus criticism of how this 
discriminates against categories of students 
restricted from blood donation, especially 
men who've had sex with men (MSM) even 
once since 1977. Give me the straight dope: Is 
the FDA still justified in preventing MSM from 
donating blood? 

Patrick Augustine 



iming you’re 


E xcuse me, Patrick. 
Since when does any- 
body at the University 
of Chicago have sex? 
But you want a serious 
answer. Allow me to provide a 

Q: Is the prohibition against 
blood donation if you've had 
gay sex even once in the past 37 
years justified? 

A: No. If a man had sex with 
another man one time (hey, 
maybe even twice) in 1977 and 
hasn't yet come down with HIV 
— which, of course, is the issue 
behind the ban — he’s not going 
to come down with it now. Your 
columnist appreciates the value 
of bright-line rules as much as 
the next epidemiologist, but no 
sense being ridiculous. 

Q: Is a prohibition against 
blood donation by male stu- 
dents who’ve ever had sex with 
another man justified? 

A: You won’t get any argu- 


Let's review a few facts, 
starting with the odds of getting 
HIV from various behaviors: 

From penetrative anal inter- 
course - 1 in 20,000. 

From receptive anal inter- 
course — about 1 in 200. 

From receiving tainted 
blood - 9 in 10. 

You get the picture. In the 
old days, getting HIV-infectious 
blood was tantamount to a 
death sentence. At the begin- 
ning of the epidemic, there 
wasn't a way to test for HIV 
in donated blood, and many 
infections were transmitted by 
transfusions — 1,220 cases in 
the U.S. by the end of 1987, plus 
1,100 in Canada and 1,700 in the 
UK. As a result, indefinite bans 
were placed on blood dona- 
tions from MSMs in much of 
the world. 

Drastic? Maybe, but together 
with crucial improvements in 
screening, it had the desired 
result: The blood supply was 


secured. The amount of do- 
nated blood that turns out to be 
HIV-positive is minute — only 
one unit in 1.5 million flunks 
screening. From 1999 through 
2012, just six cases of HIV 
from blood transfusion were 
reported. Given an estimated 
13 to 17 million units of whole 
blood donated per year, that 
suggests you have something 
like a 1 in 35 million chance of 
becoming infected with HIV 
from a blood transfusion. 

Rescinding a lifetime 
MSM ban would have conse- 
quences. One study estimated 
that if France's lifetime ban 
were changed to exclude only 
MSMs reporting more than 
one partner in the past year, 
transfusion-related HIV cases 
would increase 370 percent. 
The French idea, you’ll notice, 
is that monogamous MSMs 
(Le., those with one partner in 
the past year) would be allowed 
to donate. 


l the past year. 
In other words, as- 
; not also 

have to be celibate. 
Possibly due to this 
stricter standard, two U.S. stud- 
ies have found a one-year ban 
would result in a lesser increase 
in transfusion-caused HIV 
cases: 8 percent in one study, 66 
percent in the other. 

What does that mean in 
practical terms? Yet another 
study estimates a one-year 
ban would result in roughly 
one additional case of HIV per 
year in the U.S. On the face of 
it, that would seem to make the 
present lifetime ban difficult to 

But the change doesn’t 
amount to much. Insisting 
on what is, for all intents and 
purposes, a year of celibacy 
for MSMs drastically reduces 
the donor pool. Studies in the 
U.S. and Canada have gener- 
ally found that moving to a 12- 
month ban would only allow 
about 1 or 2 percent of MSMs 

INFO 


to donate — 139,000 poten- 
tial donors, according to one 
estimate. 

Would it make more sense to 
adopt the French notion of al- 
lowing monogamous MSMs to 
donate with no special restric- 
tions? For the general popula- 
tion, arguably yes. In the U.S., 
the prevalence of HIV among 
gays is substantially higher 
than among straights; nonethe- 
less, healthy monogamous gay 
couples are at no greater risk of 
contracting sexually transmit- 
ted diseases than healthy mo- 
nogamous straight ones. 

But such a rule wouldn’t 
make much sense for college 
students, or for people under 
30 generally (I pick this age ar- 
bitrarily), for whom monogamy 
isn't necessarily the default 
state. Most would thus still be 
excluded from donating; of 
those who aren’t, the one part- 
ner they’ve had in the past year 
might be that wild man they 
met last week. 

In short, whatever restric- 
tions short of a lifetime ban one 
might reasonably adopt for the 
more settled (read: older) por- 
tion of the population, a one- 
year celibacy requirement (ad- 
mittedly, when you’re in your 
early 20s, this might as well be a 
lifetime) would still be the best 
policy for young gays. 


-aight Dc 


topic. 
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Move Over, 


Vermont's tech scene is about 
more than just Big Blue 


T he biggest tech story in Vermont 
this week is that IBM, one of the 
state’s largest private employers, is 
selling its microelectronics facility 
in Essex Junction. After 56 years, the tech 
giant plans to leave Vermont and get out of 
the chip-manufacturing biz. 

If federal regulators sign off on the deal, 
the plant's new owners will be California- 
based GlobalFoundries. Its spokesman, 
Travis Bullard, told Seven Days in a written 
statement that the company has no plans to 
close the plant "for the foreseeable future.” 

"While it’s almost impossible for any 
business to make open-ended commit- 
ments, we can say that we have no plans to 
reduce the workforce at this time,” he said. 
Reassuring. Sort of. 

Fortunately, Big Blue’s departure 
isn’t the only local tech story unfold- 
ing right now. At the end of the 
week, dozens of Vermont tech 
companies will gather to recruit 
employees and show their stuff 
at the 8TH VERMONT TECH JAM. 

This annual job fair and tech 
expo, organized by Seven Days and 
the Vermont Technology Alliance, 
showcases dozens of the state’s fastest- 
growing and most-innovative companies. 
Coincidentally, many of them were founded 
by — or employ — people who once worked 
at IBM. 

There are more of those thriving enter- 
prises in Vermont than you might realize. 
Flip through the exhibitor bios in the pro- 
gram guide at the center of this Tech Issue, 
and you’ll find firms from Bennington to 
Waitsfield, from Williston to St Albans. 
They’re rampingup and, in some cases, can’t 
hire people fast enough to fill job openings. 

The Jam gives Seven Days’ editorial staff 
an opportunity to write about Vermont’s 
tech economy, and the ways in which tech- 
nology is changing the state. 

The issue opens with an A to z guide 
TO THE LOCAL TECH scene (p. 32) by Cathy 
Resmer, who’s spent the last few years 
studying the landscape. You’ll get zettabytes 
of info out of it seven tech scenesters 
have their say in "People Power,” (p. 36). 
Ethan de Seife asked each of them what they 
do and why, and how Vermont can grow its 
tech economy. 

In “Irene’s Silicon Lining,” (p. 34) Ken 



Picard explains how disaster-relief funds 
available after Tropical Storm Irene helped 
Vermonters on the other side of the digital 
divide, including Bethel farmer and forester 
Carl Russell, who logs with a pair of draft 
horses. Picard explains how the Vermont 
digital economy project helped Russell 
purchase an iPad Mini, which he outfitted 
with GPS mapping tools that have helped 
his business. 

In State of the Arts, Xian Chiang-Waren 
discusses the dark side of connectivity; 
internet AODICTION (p. 24). China’s 
struggle against it is the subject of a new 
documentary, Web Junkie, which will be 
screened at the Vermont International Film 
Festival, starting this week. The new doc 
goes behind the scenes at a rehab center in 
Beijing. There’s a free showing of the 
film at the Tech Jam on Friday, 
October 24, at 3 p.m. It’s followed 
by a panel discussion with 
gamers and counseling staff 
from Champlain College. 

Writer Kathryn Flagg is 
also addicted — to Facebook. 
In “Too Much Social-izing?” (p. 

40), she discusses Vermont-made 
Facebook alternatives ello and notabli. 

And in this week’s tech-themed Whiskey 
Tango Foxtrot column, Mark Davis asks — 
and answers — the question, “What die heck 
is the INTERNET OF THINGS?” (p. 42) 

The cover of this year's Tech Issue hints 
at another new development in the local 
scene: the rise of maker spaces — places 
where DIY artists, engineers and enthu- 
siasts gather to tinker with 3-D printers 
and laser cutters. You no longer have to 
work for a big company like IBM to access 
industrial-quality tools and prototyping 
equipment. 

Seven Days designer Aaron Shrewsbury 
conceptualized the Tech Issue cover, then 
Matt Flego of Burlington’s generator 
maker space used a laser cutter to burn it 
into a piece of wood. 

Feeling inspired to make your own laser 
art? Find out how by visiting Generator 
during the Vermont Tech Jam. The maker 
space is located downstairs from the main 
exhibition floor in Memorial Auditorium. 

Instead of letting an out-of-state corpo- 
ration dominate its headlines, Vermont is 
learning it can generate its own. © 







Coders, Makers 
2SSSS3T and Patent Trolls 


An A to Z guide to Vermont's tech ecosystem 

BY CATHY RESMER 


maker? Don’t know the 
first thing about FIRST 
robotics? Then this A to 
Z guide is for you. It’s 
not comprehensive, but 
it’ll help you get a handle 
on Vermont’s evolving 
innovation ecosystem. 


A is for access: Access to the internet 
varies widely in Vermont. The state’s 
2014 draft telecommunications 
plan notes that 75 percent of Vermonters 
can download at a speed of four megabits 
per second and upload at a speed of one 
megabit per second or faster — better 
than dial-up, but not by much. Burlington 
residents, by contrast, can spring for one- 
gigabit-per-second connections from 
Burlington Telecom. So can commercial 
customers in areas served by providers 
such as FirstLight Fiber. That’s like the 
difference between inching down Route 7 
behind a manure spreader and cruising on 
the Autobahn. 

B is for btv ignite: Why don’t you hear 
more about the Queen City’s super- 
fast, fiber-to-the-home internet 
connection? Because it comes courtesy 
of Burlington Telecom, which illegally 
gobbled up $17 million in taxpayer funds 
and defaulted on its Citibank loan. The 
utility is now operating in the black (minus 
payments on its debt), and the city is 
poised to privatize it. Meanwhile, BT and 
its advocates are waging a PR campaign 
to demonstrate the value of this resource. 
Last year, Burlington teamed up with US 
Ignite, a coalition of cities across the nation 
that have similarly speedy networks. The 
effort, called BTV Ignite, has sparked lots 
of meetings and big conversations, but not 
much tangible progress. Yet. 

C is for coder: Coders write the code s 
that tells computers what to do. g 
These people used to be called com- 
puter programmers, but what a mouthful! 

D IS FOR DIGITAL FORENSICS: Digital fo- 

rensics experts sift through data on 
electronic devices, often to recover 
evidence Two nationally recognized digital 
forensics training programs call Vermont 
home. One is at Norwich University; 
the other, at Champlain College’s Leahy 
Center for Digital Investigation, gives stu- 
dents real-world experience assisting local 
law-enforcement agencies. Not surpris- 
ingly, more than 90 percent of Champlain’s 
digital forensics students get job offers 
shortly after graduation. 


E IS FOR EMERGENT MEDIA CENTER: The 

Emergent Media Center is another 
Champlain College initiative that 
puts students to work solving problems 
using digital tools. Through the EMC, 
students create art, mobile applications 
and video games. Its most notable project. 
Breakaway, is a United-Nations-backed, 
soccer-themed, role-playing game de- 
signed to reduce violence against women. 
It’s been played in more than 180 countries 
since it debuted in 2010. 

F is for first robotics: U.S. FIRST 
Robotics competitions are like sci- 
ence fairs on steroids. Kids in grades 
K-12 build robots, then enter them in tour- 
naments where they go head-to-head with 
other robots. The teams make T-shirts and 
buttons and often wear costumes. It’s a 
wild, geeky scene. Inventor Dean Kamen 
founded the organization in 1989 — the 
acronym stands for For Inspiration and 
Recognition of Science and Technology 
— though it took nearly 20 years to catch 
on in Vermont. Now numerous schools 
and organizations field teams. Norwich 
University will host a FIRST Lego League 
qualifying event on November 16; the 
University of Vermont will host the FIRST 
Tech Challenge for grades 7-12 on March 
1, 2015. 

I is for invention2venture: This annual 
spring event at UVM brings together 
researchers and entrepreneurs for 
roundtable discussions and networking. It 
starts with a ceremony recognizing UVM’s 
new patent holders and student and fac- 
ulty researchers whose work has been 
licensed for commercial use. 


K is for karma biro house: The former 
grocery warehouse at 47 Maple 
Street in Burlington once housed 
JDK Design. In 2013, the firm downsized 
and invited other companies to rent space 
in its refurbished industrial HQ. Now 
the Karma Bird House is home to artists, 
coders, designers and small businesses, in- 
cluding cybersecurity firm Pwnie Express; 
pop-up transportation startup Bridj, 
which operates a data-driven bus service 
in Boston; IrisVR, which works with archi- 
tects to render their designs in 3-D virtual 
reality; and Budnitz Bicycles, whose sister 
business is social-media startup Elio. 


M is for maker: The term “maker” 
originated with 9-year-old Make 
Magazine, which encourages read- 
ers to “bring a DIY mindset to technol- 
ogy." Makers use old-fashioned tools, but 
they also wield 3-D printers, laser cutters 
and microelectronics devices. Both UVM 
and Champlain College now host on- 
campus maker labs; a community maker 
space, Generator, opened in Burlington’s 
Memorial Auditorium in the spring of 
2014. It offers small studios and classes 
in everything from basic metal working 
to creating “Franken-Critters." The local 
maker community shows its stuff each 


>r hackathon: Hackers aren't all evil 
I masterminds. They build things, too. 

I Hackathons are competitive or collaborative 
I events — often organized around a theme — 

I during which coders and designers develop 
I apps. Vermont’s best-known hackathon, 

I the 24-hour HackVT, was started in 2011 
I by MyWebGrocer. The Winooski company 
I pitched it as an opportunity for contestants to 
* build "a killer app” for the State of Vermont 
This year, MWG handed the reins to Green Mountain 
Power, which organized the 2014 HackVT around energy 
innovation. Other local hackathons have included “Hack 
the Stacks,” aimed at helping the Fletcher Free Library; 
and a “Food Systems Hackathon’’ at UVM for farmers. Both 
were organized by Code for BTV, the local “brigade” of 
civic-minded hackers affiliated with Code for America. A 
hackathon for creatives, StoryhackVT, debuted in 2013 and 
held its second competition this past September. 




is fob launchvt: Founded in 2013 by Emily Piper of the Lake 
Champlain Regional Chamber of Commerce and Nick Grimley 
of Hackett, Valine & MacDonald, die LaunchVT business-pitch 
competition matches Vermont startups with mentors from 
around the region. The coaches help eager entrepreneurs hone 
their skills. Entrants compete for hard cash and in-kind prizes 
worth $75,000. The 2014 winner: IrisVR (See "K”.) 


LAUNCHVT 


sophisticated cybersecurity research. The 
Department of Homeland Security recently 
awarded Norwich's Applied Research 
Institutes a $2.3 million grant to bolster 
their cyber-attack prevention programs. 

O IS FOR OFFICE SQUARED: When it 

opened in 2009, Office Squared was 
Vermont’s first coworking space, 
where telecommuters or freelancers could 
rent a desk for a day at a time or longer. 
It's an attractive option for tech consul- 
tants or startups seeking an affordable 
place to work. Since then, the coworking 
concept has taken off nationwide; the 
Commercial Real Estate Development 
Association estimated that there were 781 
such shared offices across the country in 
2013. In Vermont, they include Local 64 in 
Montpelier, the Hub NRJ in White River 
(.11 at the Champlain Mini-Maker Lire Inaction, Hingeinll.rliaBtnntmdT.rmont 
at Shelburne Earth., The 2014 event took P “P.'”' •"Wt®™**** ‘I”' 1 * 
place thelr.twe.kend olOctober. » and M.ddlebuty. 

P is for patent troll: Patent trolls 
aren't inventors — they're shell com- 
panies that buy patents, then seek to 
recover licensing fees. 
If you’ve ever sent a 
scanned document 
over email, for ex- 
ample, an outfit called 
MPHJ Technologies 
claims you owe it 
money. According 
to a Federal Trade 
Commission investi- 
gation, the company 


js through 
GIV, which 
hosts weeklong intensives 
at Vermont colleges in 
areas such as information 
technology and digital 
media, engineering and 
environmental technology. 
In February 2014, GIV also 
hosted Winter Weekends 
programs, devoted to 
advanced mathematics and 
astrophotography. 


N is for Norwich university: The na- 
tion's oldest private military college 
is also home to some of its most 



is for john cohn: Richmond resident and IBM 
Fellow John Cohn is a local tech-scene rock 
star. Not only is he a world-class scientist, 
claiming 60 patents issued or pending, but he 
also hosts UVM’s FIRST Robotics (See “F”) 
competition and travels the state delivering his 
electrifying ‘Jolts and Volts” presentation to 
elementary, middle and high school students. 
Cohn even has his own music video — 
“Engineering Paradise," a parody of “Gangsta's 
Paradise." “If you be a gamer, you can't give me 




6,000 



businesses 
wide, demanding li- 
censing fees of $1,000 
per employee. These 
claims are hard to 
fight in court — except 
in Vermont. In 2013, 
the legislature passed 
the first anti-patent- 
trolling legislation in 
the nation. Vermont 
Attorney General Bill 
Sorrell is currently 
suing MPHJ on behalf 
of Vermont businesses 
; and nonprofits that 
j received those letters. 

1 1 The state recently won 


isforquadcopter: 
It’s a bird, It’s 
a plane -it's a 
small, lightweight, 
four-propeller 
drone! Many 
media companies 
now employ 
s these little 
■ buggers for aerial 
" photography. 
There's already a Northern New 
England Drone Users Group, and 
it has a whopping 60 members. 
They gather frequently for “fly-ins,” 
and to talk shop at meet-ups with 
tantalizing titles such as “Beer and 
Drones” and “Poutine and Drones.” 


R is for ruby: This open-source pro- 
gramming language is popular in the 
Burlington area — so much so that 
the Queen City hosts an annual Burlington 
Ruby Conference every August. Coders 
from all across the Northeast attend. 

S is for startupvt: This nonprofit 
affiliated with Startup America or- 
ganizes events aimed at enhancing 
the entrepreneurial ecosystem — such as 
a community roundtable scheduled for 
October 29 at Local 64 in Montpelier. 

T is for tech®vt: The Vermont Center 
for Emerging Technologies convenes 
this statewide series of casual mixers 
for entrepreneurs, tech professionals and 
investors. The next one takes place in 
Bennington on November 6. 



a victory when Judge Helen Toor decided 
to try the case in Vermont rather than in 
federal court. The feds don’t recognize 
patent trolling as a crime; national legisla- 
tion stalled in the Senate last year after uni- 
versities and pharmaceutical companies 



U IS FOR VERMONT 

COMPLEX SYSTEMS 

center: This fas- 
cinating interdis- 
ciplinary program 
at UVM studies 
the patterns of 
complex systems, 
be they physical, 
biological, social 

Courses this year 
include Evolutionary Robotics and 
Advanced Bioengineering Systems. 
Its playful logo, an octopus in a 
robot suit, hints at the center's 
impressive reach. 


U is for uber: Too lazy to call a cab? If 
you’re in Burlington, you can now 
book a ride using the Uber app on 
your smartphone. 

W IS FOR WOODSTOCK DIGITAL MEDIA 

festival: Quaint Woodstock seems 
an unlikely spot for an annual 
gathering of digerati, but this festival, 
organized by part-time resident David 
McGowan, is now in its fourth year. The 
2014 event, featuring sessions on interac- 
tive storytelling and video making, will 
take place on Friday, November 7. 

X is for xemory: The National 
Science Foundation awarded this 
Burlington-based startup a grant to 
develop Neurobotik, a game that allows 
kids to design and improve robots by guid- 
ing their evolution. Xemory is piloting 
the game in October at four Chittenden 
County schools, and will show Neurobotik 
at the Vermont Tech Jam. 

Y IS FOR YOUNG HACKS ACADEMY: 

Colchester parent Thomas Bacon 
founded this weeklong coding 
summer camp in 2013, and expanded it a 
year later to 10 locations across Vermont 
This summer, it will be open to kids ages 
9 to 14 in every corner of the state, from 
Manchester to Newport, St. Albans to 
White River Junction. 

Z is for zettabyte: The byte is a digital 
unit of measurement (one byte = eight 
bits). Twenty years ago, a kilobyte 
(1,000 bytes) seemed pretty big. Today, a 
terabyte (a trillion bytes) seems like a lot 
of data. A zettabyte is a billion terabytes, 
or 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 bytes. 
In 2012, Cisco Systems estimated that by 
2016, global internet traffic would reach 
1.3 zettabytes per year. ® 


Contact: cathy@sevendaysvt.cc 




Irene’s Silicon L inin g 

Has the Vermont Digital Economy Project changed Bethel for good? 



T he noontime rush at 
Cockadoodle Pizza Cafe in 
Bethel is more like a steady 
trickle. Two construction 
workers in reflective neon vests wait 
in line for pizza slices behind a gaggle 
of office workers from the GW Plastics 
plant a quarter mile north on Route 12. 
Near them, a teenager sits with his head 
down and eyes glued to his Android, ig- 
noring both his food and lunch compan- 
ion. In a booth across the room, an older 
man in jeans and a rumpled shirt scans 
an iPad; outside, two cyclists quickly 
check their smartphones before pedal- 
ing away. 

Such signs of digital connectivity may 
not seem noteworthy — until you realize 
how far the town has come. Until three 
years ago, Bethel village was a digital 
dead zone lacking even basic cellphone 

Getting connected instantly became 
a community-wide concern after 
August 29, 2011, when flooding from 
Tropical Storm Irene inundated the 
small Windsor County town of 2,030 
people and wiped out more than $8 
million in public infrastructure, includ- 
ing roads, bridges, pump stations, well 
z houses and a local fishery. Also flooded 
8 were town businesses, such as Bethel 
> Mills and Dean’s Auto, and numerous 
< homes. The storm destroyed nine trail- 
5 ers in Richards Mobile Home Park. 

S The devastation was so severe that 
images of Bethel showed up on the na- 

2 In the storm’s wake, federal disaster- 
8 relief funds flowed into Bethel and 
t dozens of other storm-affected towns to 

S finance bricks-and-mortar reconstruc- 
□ tion. Additional dollars — a $2.2 million 
grant to the Vermont Council on Rural 
Development — were earmarked to 
>! build something that hadn’t existed pre- 
° viously in those communities; a digital 
j“ infrastructure. 

w Bethel was among the first of 50 
flood-damaged towns to apply for as- 
sistance from what became known as 
the Vermont Digital Economy Project 
The 18-month initiative offered towns 
g a chance to boost their connectivity 
h through such services as free public 
2 Wi-Fi zones, municipal websites, digital 


consulting for small businesses and non- 
profits, and digital literacy tutors for 
Vermonters with few or no computer 

The overarching goal: to make towns 
better prepared in the event of future 
disasters. 

The project launched in January 
2013, though technically, staff weren’t 
in place and assisting communities 
until two months later. Since then, 
VCRD and its partners, the Snelling 
Center for Government and the 
Vermont Small Business Development 
Center, have helped set up 25 mu- 
nicipal websites, 26 Wi-Fi districts, 
160 “digital tools" workshops and 250 
Front Porch Forums. 

According to director Sharon 
Combes-Farr, the Vermont Digital 
Economy Project went a long way 
toward “bridging the digital divide” for 


the nearly one-third of Vermonters who 
say they never use the internet. 

But as the project draws to a close in 
December, it’s a good time to ask the ques- 
tion: Will Vermont’s late arrivals to the 
digital age maintain their newfound con- 
nectivity once the federal funds are gone? 

Combes-Farr isn’t sure, but stresses 
that VCRD puts a premium on what she 
calls "self-determination.” If a commu- 
nity decides a project or program is valu- 
able and important — be it a food-shelf 
website, a Wi-Fi hot zone or some other 
digital enterprise — the town must find a 
way to make it sustainable. 

Bethel appears well on its way. Next 
door to Cockadoodle Pizza stands Black 
Forest Cafe and Caterers, owned by 
Nick and Heidi Nikolaidis. Heidi, who 
is also vice chair of the Bethel Business 
Association, says her town was among the 
first to jump on the opportunity to set up 


a downtown Wi-Fi zone. That now spans 
the 0.3-mile stretch of Main Street from 
Bethel Town Hall to Mills Hardware. 

Because Bethel’s municipal govern- 
ment lacks the staff and resources to 
manage and maintain a Wi-Fi district on 
its own, the nonprofit BBA agreed to take 
on the task. Usingthe federal grant money, 
it hired South Royalton-based ECFiber to 
build the hot spot, which required install- 
ing Wi-Fi transmitters and repeaters in 
the village. These are all linked and share 
collective bandwidth; dues from the BBA’s 
70-plus member businesses cover the cost 
of maintaining them. 

As a result, says Nikolaidis, on any 
given morning, locals and tourists alike 
can be seen sitting in their cars along 
Main Street or in the town hall parking 
lot and accessing the internet via the 
“Bethel Connection,” the landing page 
for public Wi-Fi users. 


Since its launch on June 20, 2013, 
more than 36,000 users have connected 
to the internet via the Bethel Connection 
— as many as 154 in one day, Nikolaidis 
reports. Those numbers don't include 
people who access the internet via 
Wi-Fi hot spots at Cockadoodle Pizza 
and Mills Hardware, both of which have 
Wi-Fi repeaters that are linked to the 
public ones — at no cost to the BBA or 
Bethel taxpayers. 

Townspeople who lived through 
Irene decided that the Bethel Connection 
could also serve the function of a munic- 
ipal website. The landing page features 
links to local businesses, services and 
nonprofits and town announcements, as 
well as VT Alert, the state's official all- 
hazards emergency notification portal. 

After the storm, many Bethel resi- 
dents were unable to access emergency 
information about their town, Nikolaidis 
explains. Her own family didn’t have 
power or telephone service for five days; 
cut off from town by the washed-out 
road, they knew little about what was 
happening in the village. Under such 
circumstances, Nikolaidis reasons, town 
officials would be unlikely to be able to 
update a municipal website. So the VT 
Alert link stays on the Bethel Connection 
page in case a similar disaster befalls the 
town in the future. 

A few miles north of Bethel on 
Route 12, at Kimball Public Library in 
Randolph, Lynne Gately is adept at spot- 
ting visitors who haven’t been to the 
library before — including this reporter. 
That’s understandable, given that Gately, 
an adult services librarian, has worked 
there for more than 15 years and knows 
most patrons by name or face. Many 
come in to access one of the library’s 
five computer stations, which were up- 
graded last year to high-speed internet. 

Gately characterizes the digital lit- 
eracy of many library patrons as “pretty 
bad.” Some arrive with no prior experi- 
ence, while others have limited skills but 
remain intimidated by the rapid pace of 
technological advances. 

“At Christmastime, all these elderly 
people got a new Kindle or a new iPad,” 
she recalls. “Did they really want it? If 
you ask me, probably not But their kids 
wanted them to have it and think they’ll 
love it, and they don’t. It’s a really steep 
learning curve.” 

Earlier this year, Kimball Public 
Library was one of 24 libraries statewide, 
including the Bethel Public Library, that 
received an internet intern — a college 
student paid $15 an hour to help library 
users improve their online competency. 

The goal wasn’t just to help seniors 
download ebooks or access Facebook 
photos of their grandchildren. As Gately 


points out, many large employers in the 
area, such as Shaw’s, Dollar General and 
Gifford Medical Center, now expect ap- 
plicants to submit their job applications 
and resumes online. 

So, for two semesters, Kimball 
Library’s internet intern, 
then a senior at the nearby 
Community College of 
Vermont, spent at least 
nine hours a week tutor- 
ing patrons on creating 
resumes, searching for 
jobs, filling out applications 
and filing for unemployment 
online. Though the funding for that pro- 
gram has since run out, project director 
Combes-Farr says that, owing to its pop- 
ularity, plans are in the works to secure 
long-term funding, possibly through the 
Vermont Library Association. 



A DIGITAL DEAD ZONE 
LACKING EVEN BASIC 
CELLPHONE SERVICE. 


ie who’s reaped the ben- 
efits of the Vermont Digital Economy 
Project did so by boosting their web 
presence or social media savvy. In 
Bethel, local farmer and consulting for- 
ester Carl Russell has become a poster 
child of sorts for how the farming and 
forest-products industries can benefit 
from online digital tools. 

Though no Luddite, Russell runs 
his logging business, Russell Forestry 
Services, the old-fashioned way: He logs 
sustainably using a pair of draft horses. 
Until a few years ago, he didn’t have 
an email address and did all his record 
keeping by hand in a notebook. 

Russell’s draft animals and equip- 
ment weren't lost or damaged in the 
2011 floods, but about a month's worth 
of logging — 35,000 board-feet in all — 
languished on washed-out roads for six 
weeks before trucks could get there and 
deliver it to a mill. As a result, much of 
the wood became stained or otherwise 
degraded, costing him thousands of dol- 
lars in lost revenue. 

After Bethel got involved in the 
Vermont Digital Economy Project, 
Russell, who also serves on the town’s 
selectboard, agreed to be a liaison to the 
farming and logging communities. 

Initially, he wasn't sure the project 


had anything to offer a business like his. 
"It became clear to me early on,” he re- 
calls, “that a lot of what they were talk- 
ing about — website management, social 
media and stuff like that — didn't really 
apply to what we’re doing.” 

But once involved, Russell 
learned about an iPad app that 
serves as an extremely compre- 
hensive data-collection system 

0 1 for forestry inventory manage- 
J ment. “So I got to thinking, 
what else is out there that a 
forester, logger or farmer could 
use in their business?” 

With help from the Vermont Digital 
Economy Project, Russell secured a tiny 
grant of about $500 to purchase an iPad 
Mini for his business. The grant covered 
not just the hardware and software, but 
also one-on-one consulting services 
with Pat Ripley of the Vermont Small 
Business Development Center. 

With Ripley’s help, Russell found sev- 
eral GPS mapping programs that allowed 
him to upload and download digital files, 
evaluate timber lots, and connect to the 
Agency of Natural Resources’ online 
atlas. The last supplies him with more 
than 50 layers of GIS data on wetlands, 
deer yards, streams, property boundar- 
ies, soil composition and the like. 

“Having these tools provides me with 
a level of professional presentation that 
1 couldn’t have afforded in the past,” 
Russell says. “I don’t have the scale of 
business where I could have invested in 
this hardware to support these kinds of 
digital tools.” 

Since adopting them, Russell has 
forged connections with other animal- 
powered businesses, in Vermont and 
around the world, and shared info about 
new products and methods. 

“I have people I now consider to be 
good friends who are horse loggers in 
England,” he says. “A hundred years ago, 
someone might have leaned over a stone 
wall and watched his neighbor using a 
new plow. That ain’t happening anymore.” 

Asked if he believes Bethel's digital 
advancements will outlast the funding 
stream, Russell admits he's not sure. 

"I don’t know how sustainable it is. 
It’s a question I get asked all the time be- 
cause I make my living with hand tools 
and draft animals," he says. “So my sense 
of sustainability is, this is a good tool for 
me right now.” 

That’s good enough for Combes- 
Farr of the Digital Economy Project. 
Sustainable "may mean it’s not there in 
five years,” she says. “Or it may mean it’s 
something that changes the community 
forever.” ® 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Meet the programmers, 
academics and organizers 
behind Vermont's growing 
tech sector 

BY ETHAN DE SEiFE 


V ermont’s tech economy is grow- 
ing. It isn’t Silicon Valley — yet — 
but anecdotal evidence suggests 
an increasing number of local 
tech companies are calling Vermont home. 
Ditto techie events, from hackathons to 
code camps, business pitch competitions 
to mini maker faires. 

Advances in technology are playing a 
role in this shift — it’s easier than ever to 
connect and share information in Vermont 
— but it’s people who make the network 

We talked with seven of them who’ve 
found their niches in various corners of the 
state’s tech industry: schools, businesses, 
community organizations. We asked them 
what they’re passionate about and why, 
and where they think Vermont’s burgeon- 
ing tech scene is headed. 




The Mountaintop Coder 

JULIE LERMAN. EXPERT IN MICROSOFT'S ENTITY FRAMEWORK 


The world’s leading expert in Microsoft’s Entity 
Framework, a vitally important object-relational 
mapping tool, lives on a hillside in Chittenden County. 
A freelance consultant, Julie Lerman could have situated 
herself just about anywhere, but she loves to ski — which 
is lucky for the Vermont tech scene. Lerman was an 
early organizer of what's now the Vermont Technology 
Alliance, an industry trade group, and is a driving force 
behind the annual Vermont Code Camp at UVM. 

Explain it to me like I'm 14: What exactly is the 
Entity Framework? 

It’s a tool within Microsoft’s development framework, 
which is called .NET. Entity is .NET'S tool for interacting 
with data from your applications. Relationship databases, 
which are the most classic databases, organize their data 
in rows and columns, but when we write code, we talk 
about things, and things have properties and meaning. An 
object-relational mapper allows you to think in terms of 
your application and then it will transform what you’re 
asking for out of the database into the database’s “rows 
and columns” language. 

Besides writing books about it, how do you work 
with Entity Framework? 

I help other developers and companies use it better as 


part of their software. I don't 
do the coding, but I help them 
understand better how to use 
it in an architecture. I also help 
them with data access. 


totally glazed over the other thing. The presentation was 
recorded, and I went over that little part 20 times until I 
finally understood what he was talking about. It’s not fair 
to assume people know things. I decided that I wanted 
to help those people who think, “Well, I don’t know that 
thing, but I better not ask because it’ll be obvious that I’m 
stupid." I just don’t want to leave those people behind. 

Software development has a reputation for being a 
bit of boys' club. Do you find that to be true? 


How would you characterize 
the coding community in 
Vermont? 

We have this really broad 
community of developers and 
we all do a lot of similar things. 

I love the Vermont Code Camps. 

They’re really diverse and bring 
in the whole community. We’re 
all friends, we all collaborate on 
engaging local developers and helping to teach. We’re all 
geeks, right? 


You write books, you teach online classes, you give 
conference talks. What compels you to share your 
knowledge with others? 

I like making sure that people don’t feel like they 
don’t have access to information. Years ago, I was at a 
presentation. The thing that the speaker was teaching 
depended on understanding something else, and he 




The Behind-the-Scenes The Academic 

IT GlIV MAGGIE EPPSTEIN. PROFESSOR AND CHAIR OF COMPUTER SCIENCE. 

J UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

JOE NG. MAINFRAME AND OPERATIONS 
DIRECTOR, STATE OF VERMONT 

Walking into Joe Ng’s office is sort of 
like walking into The Matrix. Not only is 
the room filled with stark, black, heavily 
whirring server stacks, but its digital 
arteries course with the Is and Os that hold 
everything together. “Everything,” in this 
case, are most of the digital transactions 
carried out by the State of Vermont. 

If you’re a Vermonter, your encrypted 
digital information probably passes hourly 
through one of the four data centers under 
Ng’s supervision. But don't blame him 
for Vermont Health Connect — he’s “not 
familiar” with the system architecture, 
though some of its data resides on his 
servers. 


WE RE ALL GEEKS. RIGHT? 

JULIE LERMAN 

It's so sticky, especially right now, 
with the whole Gamergate thing 
[a controversy over misogyny in 
the gaming community.] But here's 
what I want to say: I find that not to 
be true at all here in the Burlington 
area. Our community is so open and 
wonderful. As a matter of fact, most of 
the community leaders in our area are 
women. I'm also at a position in my 
life where I've got enough street cred 
that I don’t think I’m experiencing 
gender bias anymore. 

How do you encourage people 
to code? 

We actually had a "Day of Code” here 
at my house, for my neighbors. We 
had kids, we had 60-year-olds. We 
had laptops and iPads all over the 
place. There are people who are just 
going to gravitate toward coding, no 
matter what. The important thing is 
to make sure that the doors are open. 


What are your primary job 
responsibilities? 

Part of my responsibility is managing 
the four data centers for the state: two in 
Montpelier, one in Barre and one in South 
Burlington. I manage the data centers, the 
mainframe computer operations, and do 
tech support and services for the State of 
Vermont. I make sure the infrastructure 
is up and running, the power is on, the 
cooling is on, the servers are operating 
optimally. 

What kinds of information are stored in 
these servers? 

We have email for all state employees, 
information about benefits from the 
Agency of Human Services, the benefits 
from the WIC program. We also process 
checks for custodians and parents, data 
for the Department of Motor Vehicles, 
the Agency of Transportation, the State 
Treasury, the Secretary of State, the state 
libraries, the court system, the Department 
of Taxes, the Agency of Natural Resources. 
Most major agencies are represented. 

What's the total amount of computing 

It’s hard to say, because we use lots of 
virtualized environments. Basically, I 
can take things that I would run on five 
physical servers and run them virtually on 
one server. It’s all done through software. 

Are there particular challenges in 
working in tech in the public sector? 

The challenge is always trying to keep up 
with the technology and trying to have the 
human resources and capital. There are 
more projects than we have people to work 
on them. Across industries, this is always a 
challenge, whether you are Microsoft or a 
small company. 

I think there is always a challenge in 
teaching or having enough people in the 
STEM disciplines. However, I also believe 
we need more than a bunch of scientists 
and engineers. I believe we need to have 
painters and sculptors and writers and 



data coming from every 
corner of the Earth, and 
it’s computer scientists 
who need to be able to 
figure out how to make 
sense of that data, how to 
see useful patterns in it 
It’s a very satisfying and 
creative area. 


Maggie Eppstein has been at the 
University of Vermont, in one capacity 
or another, since 1983, starting as a grad 
student and working her way up to be 
chair of the Department of Computer 
Science. Her office bookshelves sag 
with computer-language manuals, 
many of which she uses her various 
interdisciplinary projects. In teaching 
the next generation of computer 
scientists, Eppstein is a linchpin in the 
state’s tech economy. 

What are some misconceptions 
about computer science? 

Most people have no clue what 
computerscience is all about. Computer 
science is really the science of problem 
solving, usually using computers — but 
not always. Even the science of what 
is computable — by human brains or 
by computers — falls under computer 
science. 

I actually work in an area called 
computational sciences. I am solving 
problems in science and engineering 
by developing computer algorithms 
that can tackle those problems. Most 
computer scientists work in very multi- 
disciplinary terms on a whole variety of 
cutting-edge problems in science, en- 
gineering, business, medicine, defense, 
security. We have constantly streaming 


What are some of your 
current projects? 

The project that I’m most 
excited about is one on 
which I’m working with 
associate professor Paul 
Hines in engineering. 
It’s related to the 
electrical grid. I’ve been 
developing an algorithm 
for rapidly finding 
nonlinearly interacting 
combinations of outages 
that lead to cascading 
failures. Together, along 
with grad student Pooya 
Rezaei, we’ve developed 
... new ways of mitigating 
such risks. We think 
this is going to be really 
important for thinking 
about more integration of 
renewables into the grid, 
more distributed power 
generation and being able 
to understand how to keep the grid 
stable. Of all the things I’ve done, I think 
this one has the most chance of actually 
making a big impact on the real world. 


I understand you've done a lot of 
work to attract women to computer 

Nationwide, only 12 percent of 
graduating computer scientists from 
Ph.D.-granting universities are female. 
Here at UVM, we went from 10 females 
in 2010 to 17 females last year. We're 
really working to increase that. 

I recently got a $650,000 National 
Science Foundation grant for scholar- 
ships for incoming computer scientists, 
with an emphasis on trying to recruit 
women and other underrepresented 
groups. We’re one of only 15 com- 
puter science departments in the U.S. 
to be part of the BRAID initiative: 
Broadening Recruiting And Inclusion 
for Diversity. 


Have you noticed a recent uptick in 
student interest in coding? 

At UVM computer science, enrollment 
has been up about 172 percent over the 
last four years. We’ve had atremendous 
uptick. There’s an infinite need for 
computer scientists who can work on 
“big data" problems. 


The Seed-Planter 

CAIRN CROSS. COFOUNOER AND MANAGING DIRECTOR, FRESHTRACKS CAPITAL 



The venture capital fund that Cairn 
Cross manages has been in the 
news lately for funding the new, 
Burlington-based social network 
Elio. But FreshTracks Capital 
has had a hand in the growth of 
many other Vermont companies, 
including the Middlebury 
marketing concern Faraday and 
Shelburne’s EatingWell Media 
Group. Last year, the Vermont 
Technology Alliance recognized 
its contributions with a Tech 
Jam Ambassador Award. Cross, 
who recently organized a “Road 
Pitch” event in which investors on 
motorcycles visited small Vermont 
towns, calls himself “bullish” on 
the local tech scene, and not just 
because there’s money to be made. 


Why focus on investing in tech 
companies? 

The tech scene in Burlington 
today is really strong. I think what 
happens with tech entrepreneurs 
more than probably any other 
entrepreneurs is that they can 
live and locate their businesses 
anywhere. If this is an attractive 
area to them, they can do world- 
class stuff here. 


What kinds of changes have you seen 
in Burlington's tech scene? 

Today, you can go take a walk to the Karma 
Bird House, go to the maker space, see all 
the stuff that’s happening. There’s this 
buzz going on. All of these people, not all 
of whom are well-known or in positions 
in which they get to make decisions — 
they’re all incredibly important to making 
the overall ecosystem work. That’s what’s 
so exciting. The tech pioneers of 20 or 
30 years ago in Vermont were a lot more 


How can the local tech economy 
get even stronger? 

From an economic development 
perspective, we tend to focus on 
the wrong things. I think we should 
focus on: If you wanted to live in Burlington, 
where else might you like to live? Boulder; 
Bozeman; Boise; Bend — the Bs! If I’m 


TODAY, YDU CAN GO TAKE A 
WALK TO THE KARMA BIRD 
HOUSE, GO 10 THE MAKER 
SPACE, SEE 1 THE S10FF 


THERE’S THIS BUZZ 
GOING ON. 

CAIRN CROSS 

surveying the competitive landscape, I 
want to know what’s going on in those 
places, why people would choose them 
over Burlington and what we can do to 
differentiate ourselves. I would spend my 
time more on that than worrying about 
how there’s no sales tax in New Hampshire 
but there’s sales tax in Vermont. The bigger 
problem is that people who work at Dealer, 
com like living in Burlington, butthey might 
also like working for XYZ Corporation 
that’s emerging in Bozeman, Mont 


You also teach business courses at 
(JVM and Champlain College. 

The reason I decided to get into the 
classroom was that I thought it would be a 
great way to connect with young potential 
entrepreneurs. It seemed to me that there 
were some interesting things going on in 
the local colleges, and the best way for me 
to get involved was to be right at ground 

The other thing I’ve been involved with 
for a couple years now is being a coach 
for the LaunchVT competition. I enjoy 
the chance to spend an in-depth period, 
usually five or six weeks, with a team, pol- 
ishing up their pitch. It’s a blend of public 
speaking, theater and business savvy. I find 
all that stuff fascinating. It’s a great way to 
study human behavior. 



The Organizer 

MAUREEN MCELANEY. FOUNDER, 

GIRL DEVELOP IT BURLINGTON 

The national nonprofit Girl ■ 
Develop It has had a Burlington I 
chapter since 2013. For one I 
reason: Maureen McElaney. A I 
quality assurance engineer for 1 
Dealer.com by day, McElaney I 
also finds time to lead the local 1 
branch of GDI, where she || 
supervises classes and social ■ 
events designed to encourage * 
women to learn software 
development. For many an g 
independent-minded female 
coder, McElaney is a guiding | 
light. 

How and why did you estab- I 
lish a Girl Develop It chapter I 
in Burlington? 

I was involved in Girl Develop I 
It in Philadelphia, where I grew I 
up. I moved here, and I missed I 
it I was looking for something I 
similar, but I didn’t see a good § m 
place for people to go to an 1 w 
informal meet-up setting and - P 
learn. I missed the community g 
of women, specifically. I asked 
around and met people like 
Julie Lerman. I asked them if this was 
something that Burlington needed, and 
they all said, “Yes, we need to do this.” 

What kinds of skills do you teach at 
GDI? 

Some classes are more structured. 
People come in to learn a specific 
language or skill. For example, this 
month, we have a class on relational 
databases. People come in there not 
knowing anything. We also teach 
HTML, CSS, JavaScript — more 
common languages that people outside 
of tech recognize. 

We also have monthly “Code 
and Coffee" nights. These are open- 
format. People can come and bring 
their projects, ask questions, meet the 
community. 

Why should we learn to code? 

More and more, it’s becoming part of 
every job. Everybody needs a website, 
everybody needs to market to their 
customers, who are increasingly moving 

Why should women learn to code? 

It’s empowering for women to learn that 
they’re good at it. Coding is something, 
I think, that women in today’s society 
weren’t brought up to think they 
should be involved with. The number 
of women entering the industry is 
decreasing. Women are being driven 
out, and we need to change that. 

How is that happening? 

Many factors suggest women are 
not made to feel welcome in the 


tech industry, from hiring and talent 
retention practices not conducive 
to fostering diversity, to an obvious 
imbalance of women with technical 
backgrounds in power positions. 
Making a career switch into tech often 
has a high price of admission. There’s 
a prevalent attitude that unless you’re 
willing to work all hours of the night 
and spend all your free time learning 
new languages, you’ll be left behind. 
Women need a strong mentorship 
network and access to training to feel 
like they have a chance at breaking in. 

Have you found the local tech com- 
munity to be welcoming? 

Amazingly so. I came in here as a 
stranger with this crazy idea. I would 
go to meet-ups and talk to random 
strangers to ask if they would help me. 
Everyone resoundingly said yes. 

What are some of the challenges of 
working in a small tech industry in a 
small state? 

It’s been really tough to find space for 
classes and events, affordable space in 
town that is accessible and has parking. 
That makes it hard for us to meet the 
demand in our community. We have 
over 500 members now, and I can still 
really only offer a class a month. 

I also think that some of the coding 
groups are starting to get quiet There 
are bursts of activity, but then a lot of 
quiet time. People tell me that Girl 
Develop It is the only thing that’s regu- 
larly active. I hope that someone picks 
up the torch to do more. I wouldn’t see 
it as competition, but as meeting a need. 



The Rural Entrepreneur 

DAVE BROWN. PRESIDENT AND CEO. MISYS. WOODSTOCK 


Dave Brown founded Manufacturing 
Information Systems in Woodstock nearly 
30 years ago. From a small software 
company flying under the radar — until 
last year, there was no signage identifying 
the office — it's grown to 26 employees. 
Training and hiring local talent, Brown 
assembled a team that developed its 
flagship inventory-management software. 
The 67-year-old entrepreneur explains 
how creating an industry-leading product 
transformed the small, rural software 


company known as MISys — pronounced 


What, exactly, does MISys do? 

If you were in the business of malting baby 
buggies, our software would make sure 
that you had all of the pieces of the buggies 
at the right time; you don't need to have 
the wheels, for example, on day one. And 
having buggy wheels now, when you don't 
need them, is a waste of time and money. 
We say that other people’s manufacturing 


software helps you maintain inventory; our 
software helps you maintain no inventory. 

How did you identify the niche 
for your product? 

I remember sitting down with the 
president of [my former employer, a 
computer company], asking, “How are we 
going to compete with IBM?” He smiled 
and said, "You don't compete with IBM. 
You find cracks in their business where 
you can live and make a perfectly good 
income.” When I started the business, that 
was the idea; Find some crack that nobody 
else is going to fill. Be a friend to the bigger 
companies but do something that they 
need done but aren’t going to do. 

What are the challenges of running a 
tech company in a rural area? 

Two things; the availability of talent and 
internet connectivity. 

I like to hire local people. Why? 
Because local people are invested in the 
community and they’re going to stay. It 
takes so long to train people; it's a huge 
investment. So we really need to be look- 
ing at the long haul. If you’re running a 
fast-food joint, you don't really care if the 
workers come to work next week or not. 
But in our business, where it takes at least 
a year to bring someone up to speed, we’re 
really concerned about the longevity issue. 


Unfortunately, Woodstock in particular 
and Vermont in general hasn’t done a good 
job of attracting those kinds of people. I 
think everybody understands that. So we 
hire the best people, but we often have to 
bring them in from afar. 

We're building software that assumes a 
30 megabit-per-second symmetrical con- 
nection (download and upload speeds of 
30Mbps) but that’s not available outside of 
Chittenden County. You lucky Chittenden 
County people aside, most Vermonters 
have been saddled with slow dial-up, while 
the worst-performing service you could 
purchase in Japan was lOO/lOOMbps. 

I see reliable, high-speed internet as 
the only way that I can survive in business 
and live in a place that I want to live in. 
There are a lot of places that I could go that 
have fiber-optic connections, but I don't 
want to live there. So I put up with what 
the lazy telcos have given us in the short 
term — which is inadequate, despite what 
the governor says. There has been some 
progress, though. Just this year, ECFiber 
and the Vermont Telecommunications 
Authority have decided to work on some 
projects collaboratively. One of those proj- 
ects brings 1000Mbps internet just a mile 
away from our office. I’m trying to think 
about how many extension cords I could 
possibly buy. 



The Future 

KIRBY GORDON. JUNIOR. MONTPELIER HIGH SCHOOL 



Montpelier High School's Kirby 
Gordon, 17, is known for his off-the- 
charts PSAT scores. But the junior also 
has a remarkable aptitude for writing 
computer code. “His Java is better 
than my Java," says Gordon's computer 
science teacher, Whitney Machnik. An 
affable, articulate young man, Gordon is 
representative of Vermont’s next wave of 
tech leaders. 

How did you get started with coding? 

I was messing around with PowerPoint 
and I got frustrated with it because there’s 
no interactivity. So I took up Scratch, 
which is a drag-and-drop programming 
language that’s good for beginners. I 
got frustrated with that eventually, too, 
because there wasn’t enough you could 
do with it. I taught myself Java and then 
also went to a few camps in summers to 
learn more Java. Last year, when I got 
serious about it, I took an online class to 
be able to take the AP computer science 
exam. [Gordon got a 5 on the exam, the 
highest possible score.] 

What is it that you like so much about 
programming? 

I like that you can have nothing on the 
screen — just a blank page. Then, by the 
end, you have lines and lines of computer 
code. Starting with nothing and ending 
up with a whole program. That part is 


satisfying; You know that if you get one 
character out of place, the whole thing 
falls apart. If you hit the RUN button and 
it works, you know that you’ve done it 
right. 

What kinds of avenues have you 
found that let you explore your inter- 
est in computers? 

I worked at [Montpelier web application 
company] Bear Code, which specializes 
in healthcare and voting. I went over 
there to learn more about programming 
in the real world. As opposed to "this 
is what I want to make," they’d tell me 
something to do and then I’d have to do it. 
Most recently, I was working on software 
that would attach itself to kids’ social 
media and look for indicators of behavior 
that parents wouldn’t approve of. So 
it would look for red cups in pictures, 
which would indicate that the kids were 
at parties, drinking. 

What do you see yourself doing in 10 

I think I’d like to be doing something 
where I can use my skills in computer 
programming. I’d like to learn some 
other field of science but apply computer 
programming to it, maybe something in 
biology or chemistry. I like learning about 
how atoms bond to each other to form 
molecules. We see all this complexity all 


around us, but if you zoom way in, you can 
understand it with very logical rules about 
how things bond together. 

If you could find a job like that in 
Vermont, would you stay? 

If an attractive tech job opened up for me 
in Vermont, I would most likely stay. © 
Contact: ethan@se\’endaysvt.com 
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Too Much Social-izing? 

For the Facebook-averse, Vermont sprouts alternatives 


F or weeks, my husband, Colin, 
and I have been struggling with a 
big decision that affects our mar- 
riage. Recently we were sitting 
at our dining room table during a rare 
moment of quiet — the baby was sleep- 
ing, the dishes were done. But instead of 
chatting about our days, or simply relax- 
ing, we were both looking at our laptops. 
We weren’t working; we were surfing 
Facebook. 

Colin looked up from his laptop. 
“Let’s quit Facebook,” he urged me. It 
wasn’t the first time one of us had said 
this. 

“OK," I told him — and I believed, like 
I always do, that it was for the best. 

“Tonight?” he suggested, always the 
more decisive of the two of us. 

No, tomorrow, I thought. 

Somehow tomorrow never comes. 
I’ve been using Facebook for a decade 
now. I signed up using my new middle- 
bury.edu email address the summer 
before my freshman year of college, back 
when the service was open only to 
students from a select few schools, fl 
For a long time, the website was ■ 
pure fun. Over the years, however, 1 
I've become more concerned about 
protecting my privacy and personal 
data. The ads annoy me. And I dislike 
2 the “like” culture. 

ft But my real reason for resenting 
u Facebook is much simpler: I’m addicted, 
g Today, I’m more likely to end my day in 
5 the blue glow of a screen than settled 
w into bed with an old-fashioned book. 
It’s a break — and distraction — between 
tasks during my workday. I’ve even 
2 developed a worrisome tic: My fingers 
automatically start to type “facebook. 
5 com” into the navigation bar atop my 
~ browser, regardless of which website I 
2 actually intend to visit. 

I considered tallying the number 
of times I checked the site during the 
5 course of writing this article, but de- 
2 cided the total would be too horrifying 

“ So when I heard about the new 
social media site, Elio — on Facebook, of 
course — I perked up. 

Elio has been around for months, 
but really caught on in the wake of 
a Facebook's so-called “real name” policy, 
5 which required users to register for 
£ the site using their legal names. That 


incensed some in the LGBTQ commu- 
nity because of its implications for drag 
performers and queer or trans individu- 
als who no longer use those names. 

They got the word out — on Facebook 
and other social media — and it struck a 
nerve. At one point, Elio was reporting 
that 45,000 new users were signing 
up every hour. (And, not surprisingly, 
Facebook ditched their offending policy 
shortly after everyone started talking 
about Elio.) 

Why the explosion of interest in 
Elio? Because it’s social media with a 
manifesto, which reads, in part: “We 
believe a social network can be a tool 


for empowerment. Not a tool to deceive, 
coerce and manipulate — but a place to 
connect, create and celebrate life.” 

Sure, it sounded a little “kumbaya,” 
but I was intrigued. 

Elio promises a “simple, beautiful, 
ad-free experience.” Is this my alterna- 
tive ? I wondered. The e-cigarette for my 
chain-smoking habit? 

I was doubly interested when I 
learned that Elio was cofounded by 
serial entrepreneur Paul Budnitz, of 
Burlington-based Budnitz Bicycles, and 
funded with Vermont venture capital. 
Shelburne-based FreshTracks Capital 
was the site’s first institutional investor, 


contributing $435,000 in seed money 
10 months ago. FreshTracks managing 
director Lee Bouyea sits on Elio’s board. 

“The whole pitch around an ad-free 
social network ... made a lot of sense to 
us,” said Bouyea, when I asked about 
the decision to back the site. Users are 
feeling "increasingly disenfranchised” 
by existing, mainstream social media, he 

That, coupled with the business 
plan — a “freemium” model in which 
Elio users can pay for additional ser- 
vices, similar to Linkedln’s approach — 
seemed like a good business opportunity 
to Bouyea and the other FreshTracks 
investors. 

The FreshTracks investment riled 


I DON'T SEE LEAVING FACEBOOK BEHIND ANYTIME SOON. 


CHRISTOPHER KAUFMAN-ILSTRUP 



some online pundits after Elio’s explo- 
sion hit popular tech blogs. Venture 
capital must come with strings attached, 
commentators reasoned. Elio would 
have to make money to satisfy inves- 
tors, and naysayers assumed that would 
mean eventually selling ads — or user 

Bouyea said that isn't the case. 

"We at FreshTracks are interested 
in buildi ng businesses for the long run,” 
he said. "We’re not quick-flip investors." 
And Elio, they decided, held promise. 

“It might take a while for the com- 
pany to scale,” said Bouyea, “but if 
we’re successful in building out a plat- 


n that l 


t, that w 


't be a 


problen 


When Elio started to go viral last 
month, I decided I wanted 
to be one of those users. I 
hit up an old grad school 
acquaintance — a frequent 
. Facebook pontificator her- 

self — for an invite. Then I 
uploaded a profile picture, 
/ — and sat back to watch what all 

the fuss was about. 

™ It's clear that Elio is the 
brainchild of people who care 
about design. It’s got a Spartan, 
hipster-chic aesthetic — lots of white 
space. If Facebook is Starbucks, then 
Elio is Burlington’s Maglianero. 

To be honest, though, I don’t find 
myself compulsively drawn to Elio the 
way I am to Facebook, in part because I 
only have a handful of friends on the site 
— just eight, at last count. The only one 
who posts regularly isn’t a true friend at 


all, but rather founder Budnitz, whose 
updates I follow. His posts have included 
a New Yorker cartoon that references 
the site, links to various interviews and 
stories about Elio, and a quote from 
Sigmund Freud: “Every artist is moti- 
vated by desire for these three things: 
fame, money and beautiful lovers.” I've 
only logged in sporadically since setting 
up my account. 

Despite my Facebook fixation, I'm 
not, by nature, an early adopter, driven 
to test drive the newest new thing. So I 
reached out to some people who are, to 
see if I was missing something. When I 
asked how they’re using the site, most 
said they were also taking a wait-and- 
see approach. 

Filmmaker, writer and media educa- 
tor Bill Simmon likened Elio to a cross 
between Tumblr and Facebook. It's 
based on conversations, like the latter, 
with the addition of animated gifs — like 
the former. The design has some quirks 
he's not crazy about — the fixed-width 
typeface, for instance, and the fact that 
the site can be a bit buggy — but he said 
the jury is still out on how it will evolve. 

Simmon, like me, is focused on the 
big picture. “So far, the most interesting 
stuff on Elio is talk about Elio,” he wrote 
in an email to me. Its explosion gave the 
“Big Thinkers” of the i 
net a chance to ruminate 
on social media and 
technology. “It’s like 
it was 2004 again and 
there was suddenly lots 
of room for think pieces 
about social technology." 

But what did he like 
most about the site? We i 
again, to the F-word. 

“It’s not Facebook,” he wrote. “I know 
that sounds glib, but I am being perfectly 

Christopher Kaufman Ilstrup, a 
senior philanthropic advisor at the 
Vermont Community Foundation, had a 
similar take. Kaufman Ilstrup joined Elio 
in response to the fervor over Facebook's 
“real names” policy. He called the site 
“interesting but somewhat difficult to 
use,” noting the irony that the same 
policy that enticed many LGBTQ users 
to join — the ability to use whatever 
name you’d like — also makes it difficult 
to find people on Elio. 


SOCIAL SCRAPBOOK 

When Jory Raphael and Jackson Latka had kids, the 34-year- 
Burlington fathers faced the same conundrums puzzling most 
parents in the digital age: Is ft a good idea to share photos of 
your kids online? Where? How often? And with whom? 

The two designers decided there had to be a better option 
than pushing out those intimate moments on Facebook. So the 
created their own social networking app, Notabli. in 2012. 

Like Elio, Notabli is ad-free. Parents can post photos, notes, 
audio recordings and videos to the service, all while controlling 
exactly who sees that information. Others need an invitation to 
follow along: once invited, grandparents and other family frienc 
can see updates online, through the app or in email digests. 
Parents retain ownership of the photos and videos they post 
and can export them at any time. 

former Dealer.com employees Mike DeCecco and Tom O'Leary 


through our archived photos and replaying videos. I 
best about this social media is that the ‘social" aspe 





But when he locates his acquaintances, 
Kaufman Ilstrup likes what he sees. 

“I do really appreciate the fact that 
most of what I've seen there is posted 
by real people that I know,” he wrote to 
me. “It’s not just an endless stream of 
o-called videos, BuzzFeed lists and 
reactionary ‘news’ articles.” 

Kaufman Ilstrup was speaking 
my language. “I don’t see leaving 
Facebook behind anytime soon,” 
I he wrote, “but I do appreciate that 
there’s another option out there.” 
Elio isn’t the only one. I’m 
already using another locavore al- 
ternative to mainstream social media: 
Notabli, the family photo-sharing app 
developed by Vermonters Jory Raphael 
and Jackson Latka (see sidebar). 

When I talked to Bouyea about Elio, 
I mentioned Notabli, and wondered 
aloud if there was any significance in 
the fact that Vermont is the birthplace 
of two social media alternatives. He 
added another to my list: Yonder, the 
Woodstock-based social media network 
for outdoors enthusiasts. 

Three suggests a trend, but Bouyea 
cautioned me not to read too much into 
the coincidence of geography. Vermont 
happens to be a good place for tech entre- 
preneurs to start a business, he said, but 


social media alternatives are cropping up 
all over the place. Investors like Bouyea 
hope there will be “room for multiple 
winners” among all of those options. 

Bouyea also said that Elio isn’t aiming 
to topple Facebook. 

“I think Facebook will be around for a 
very, very long time,” he said. 

Elio checks a lot of the boxes that I'm 
looking for in a social media alternative, 
and seemingly addresses many of the 
concerns I have about Facebook — the 
ads, the illusion of privacy, the noise of 
my newsfeed. 

But it may not be the crutch I want, 
or need, to cure myself of my Facebook 
addiction. For that, I think I'm going to 
have to rely on something more basic: 
willpower. 

Is there an app for that? © 

Contact kathryn@sevendaysvt.com. 




Halloween 

Headquarters 


Get your ghoulish self to a 
Goodwill Retail Store, 
the Halloween Headquarters. 

Even better, shopping 
at Goodwill creates jobs, 
reduces landfills and puts clothes 
on your neighbor's back. 

Now that's a lot of 
spooktacular costumes 
creating a healthy, sustainable 
community 

where nothing goes to waste. 
Not a shirt. Not a shoe. 

Not a person. 

Goodwill [J 

work that works for you. 


^P@goodwillnne 
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WTF? 


The “internet of things”— what’s that ? 



M any of us are still getting 
used to the idea of being 
connected to the internet 
through our smartphones. 
But just as we’re coming to accept that it 
may be impossible to ever truly get away 
from the web, a bizarre new term seems 
to suggest even more ways to be plugged 

The “internet of things.” 

WTF is that? 

It boils down to a future in which 
internet connections will be built into 
tiny devices in all manner of products 
— refrigerators, light bulbs, industrial 
equipment — allowing them to speak to 
each other without human control. Apps 
would monitor them. 

Two key advancements — the spread 
of wireless technology and the advent 
of the cloud, where massive quantities 
of data can be stored and accessed with 
ease — have ushered in the era of IoT. 

In fact, it’s already upon us: Today, 
you can buy a so-called smart refrig- 
erator that, with the help of tiny sensors, 
will tell you when you’re low on milk or 
eggs. The local sporting goods store sells 
plenty of wearable fitness devices that 
measure heart rate, pace, the running- 
route topography and just about any- 
thing else you can think of, and uploads 


the info to the cloud. Smart meters, 
which control energy use in your home 
and communicate back to the utility for 
billing and monitoring purposes, are 
growing in popularity. 

Wait, there’s more. 

Waterbury-based Keurig Green 
Mountain has hinted at a future in which 
its ubiquitous coffee machines may 
be connected to the internet. The 
bottom of the recently released 
Keurig 2.0 has a dataport for 
unspecified future uses. 

The next generation of 
smart refrigerators won’t just 
tell you what to put on your 
shopping list. They’ll share 
that information with the grocery 
store, and as you pull into the store’s 
sensor-filled parking lot, clerks will have 
gathered the goods for you. 

At least, that’s the future envisioned 
by South Burlington-based Logic Supply, 
which has been in the IoT game since 
before the term was coined. 

While IoT consumer goods get most 
of the media attention, Logic Supply is 
focused on industrial applications. 

For example, to help a mining com- 
pany improve efficiency and keep better 
track of its inventory, Logic Supply 
installed computers in the mining carts, 



sensors on their tracks and a computer 
to upload all the information gleaned 
from those gizmos into the cloud, where 
it can be accessed in real time. 

While most of its business is national 
and international. Logic Supply has 
worked with some Vermont companies, 
including Pwnie Express, which pro- 
vides security products to governments 
and private companies. 

“I think you're going to 
continue to see more and more 
commercial applications for 
systems and devices that are 
I speaking to each other, react- 
ing to what others are doing,” 
Logic Supply content manager 
Darek Fanton predicted. “I don’t 
see the downside. It's nothing but help- 
ful. It creates efficiencies.” 

Last year, Cisco Systems issued a 
report that claimed 8.7 billion devices 
were connected to the internet in 2012 
— and the networking equipment manu- 
facturer predicted the number would 
explode to 50 billion by 2020. The finan- 
cial firm Morgan Stanley countered with 
its own prediction: 75 billion. 

The McKinsey Global Institute lists 
the IoT as a “disruptive technology” 
with an worldwide “economic impact” 
that could reach $6.2 trillion by 2025. 


The founders of MicroGen Systems 
hope to secure a piece of that pie. UVM 
alum Robert Andosca and professor 
Junru Wu created the company in 2007, 
basing it on research they did at UVM. 
MicroGen Systems makes miniscule 
wireless devices that “scavenge” energy 
from vibrations, and use it to power tiny 
sensors, according to the university. The 
company is now based in Rochester, N.Y. 

“The internet of things is pretty 
much a lot of sensors on all things, and 
all they're doing is detecting something, 
whether it's vibration, heat, humidity, 
some parameter or multiple param- 
eters,” Andosca said. “And all that data 
is transmitted to a hub, a computer, 
and gets uploaded on the internet, so 
now the whole world is connected and 
becomes smarter. It’s really an amazing 

Of course, you might wonder, Haven 't 
I seen all this before ? Isn't this the point 
in the sci-fi movie where the machines 
realize they no longer need humans, so 
they take all the power we have given to 
them and use it to exterminate us? 

Rest easy, IoT advocates say. The 
interconnected machines still need 
human input, and can only act within 
parameters we set. 

“There’s a fine line between some- 
thing being a very popular buzzword, 
and something being terrifying,” Fanton 
of Logic Supply said. “An intelligent 
machine is different than a machine 
that is thinking for itself. An intelligent 
machine, you give it parameters. It can 
react to what’s happening, but it’s not 
sentient. It’s not making those decisions 
without some input from you at some 

Well, that certainly sounds reas- 
suring. If one day you wind up battling 
some homicidal machine-robot, at least 
there’s someone local to blame. © 
Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 865- 
1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D. 

INFO 
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MEL BROOKS’ „ 

THE ; 
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November 13-16, 2014 
Flynn MainStage 


Bused oil the classic cult comedij film, 
this musical sets the standard for 
modem, outrageous, in-your-face humor! 

Tickets: $23-38 | 802-86FLYNN | www.flynncenter.org 


SOUTH BURLINGTON ROTARY PRESENTS 

Nigh+tmare 

y-ERAfONT 


...A THRILLING, INTERACTIVE HAUNTED HOUSE 
OCT 23-25, 30-31 *10 IN ADVANCE 

NOVI <EXTRA BL00DY SH0W > $15 day OFF SHOW 
TICKETS WWW.NIGHTMAREVERMONT.ORG 
VOLUNTEER INFO@NIGHTMAREVERMONT.ORG OR CALL 802-598-9859 


MOTOR TOBER 

THE MINI OCTOBER TEST-DRIVAPALOOZA 


TEST DRIVE YOUR LIMITS. 


Come in for the Motor-ToberTest-Drivapalooza at 
MINI of Burlington on Oct. 25. Plus, get special offers 
all month long. 


With available 

^O7/M0NTH lease upgraded no cost maintenance 

on a 2015 MINI Coopers Hardtop' for up to 4 years or 50,000 miles included" 


MINI of Burlington 

74 Champlain Drive 
Shelburne, VT, 05482 
802-985-841 1 
MINIOFBURLINGTON.COM 


ielifense. regfclrotion 






I n New York City, nary a bar opens 
without a serious cocktail list — 
whether the tipples are new twists 
on classics like the Negroni or the Old 
Fashioned, or original concoctions with 
ingredient lists a mile long. 

Here in Vermont, drinkers have been 
slower to warm up to cocktail culture. 
Maybe the beer is too distracting; With 
40-plus local breweries pumping suds 
into ever more draught lines statewide, 
Vermonters can try a new brew every time 
they go out. And that exciting new beer 
will always cost less than a well-mixed 
cocktail, which can run $12 or more, de- 
pending on where you drink. 

But the tide may be turning. As Ken 
Picard wrote in a recent Seven Days cover 
story, more and more Vermonters are now 
distilling liquor. Bartenders are happy 
to work with the increasing inventory of 
local spirits, and enterprising boozers are 
more willing to take a chance on a pricey 
cocktail when it’s spiked with indigenous 
intrigue. 

In downtown Burlington, St. Paul 
Street is home to a growing number of 
bartenders making sophisticated drinks 


for discerning adults. "This part of town 
is really growing up,” says Jeffrey Murray, 
general manager of Trattoria Delia and 
Sotto Enoteca. With a new hotel going in 
across the street and the Gryphon cater- 
ing to a mature crowd around the corner, 
Murray says these downtown blocks are 
“coming into their own,” and developing 
a neighborhood feel. 

At Bluebird Tavern, lead bartenders 
Scott Doherty and Ian Cyr are infusing 
liquors in-house, while just across the 
park, Murray and Pizzeria Verita bar 
manager Sam Nelis both work with ex- 
haustive lists of Italian amari and other 
fine liqueurs. At the Gryphon, which 
opened on the corner of Main and St. 
Paul in mid-September, Niall McMahon 
and Kat Funk showcase classic flavor 
profiles rooted in the American South. 

At Pizzeria Verita, Nelis says mixed 
drinks are starting to come out of the 
cupboard. "The cocktail culture in 
Burlington is 100 percent, if not 200 
percent, bigger than it was a year ago,” 
he says. “Every new restaurant has a 
cocktail list.” Though many patrons will 
always choose a fresh new malt over a 


pricey cocktail, Nelis says Vermont’s 
flourishing beer culture, along with 
patrons’ interest in eating local, are 
helping to push mixed drinks and spir- 
its into the limelight. What's more, 
he adds, "People are taking the craft 
of bartending seriously. I think it’s be- 


THE COCKTAIL CULTURE 
IN BURLINGTON 



SAM NELIS. PIZZERIA VERITA 


coming more and more of a career in 
a very positive way. And it's not only 
among the bartenders; the customers 
are noticing, too.” 

At Sotto Enoteca, Murray says 
that, despite being late to the party, 
Burlington's already ahead of the curve. 


“I just read an article in the New York 
Times about overreaching with cocktails 
— being unique just for the sake of being 
unique," he says. “It was great to see that 
article, but it was also great to see that 
we’re not having such a problem with 
that around here. Bartenders have put a 
lot of thought into what they’re putting 
on their lists.” Knowing when to hold 
back, Murray says, is just as important 
as knowing when to use that cool new 
ingredient. 

At the Gryphon, McMahon also likes to 
keep things simple. “I don’t like the word 
‘craft’ cocktail," he says. “It just sounds a 
little snootsy.” He’s content to mix interest- 
ing drinks without the fancy buzzwords. 
“Cocktails can be a great way to expose 
someone to something new or different,” 
McMahon says. “But they shouldn't be 
done in a way that alienates anyone. There 
needs to be a point of accessibility.” 

Like everything food-related, spirited 
drinks can correspond with the chang- 
ing seasons — fall is a time tor darkening 
flavors laden with spice, earth tones and 
hints of citrus fruits, which are about to 
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Daily Buzz 

TIGHT SQUEEZE COFFEE SHOP 
TO OPEN IN BURLINGTON 
About three weeks ago, just 
before Burlington’s daily 
news coffee shop closed its 
doors for good, business 
and life partners lisa osornio 
and matt gress bought the 
tiny 125 College Street cafe. 
They plan to reopen it later 
this fall as tight squeeze 
coffee shop, where they’ll 
serve espresso, brewed 
coffee, and baked goods and 
snacks for breakfast and 

Coffee will come from 
South Burlington’s earthback 
coffee roasters (formerly 
known as woodchuck coffee 
roasters), where tony 
basiliere slow-roasts coffee 
from around the world. “He 
does really small batches, 
and it’s a really meticulous 


leaning on a ladder inside the 
shop on a recent afternoon. 

In Beantown, they 
say, everything — coffee 
service included — is so 
fast-paced that they’d have 
to cut corners to make a 
similar business work there. 
“Everything’s about volume 
and efficiency in Boston,” 
Osornio says. “You need 
to work toward the lowest 
common denominator.” 

At the moment, there's 

nants of the old shop are 
gone, and Osornio and Gress 
are working on a total reno- 
vation. But both say they've 
got big plans for the small 
space. “People that know 
the Daily News aren’t going 
to recognize this place," 
Osornio says. "I'm not going 
to recognize this place!” 

— H.P.E. 



roast,” Osornio says. “You can 
tell by the taste.” 

The pair recently 
relocated from Boston, 
where Osornio ran a hair 
salon and Gress worked as 
head projectionist at the 
Coolidge Corner Theatre. 
Osornio owns a home in the 
Northeast Kingdom, and 
both say they were ready to 
leave the city. “Boston is too 
mainstream, too commercial 
for us to do what we wanted 
to do there,” Osornio says, 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
On October 13, new England 

CULINARY INSTITUTE COO and 

executive chef jean-louis 
gerin brought NECI grad 
Sam Benson to represent 
the United States in Paris 
at L’Academie Culinaire de 
France’s Trophee Passion. 
The Trophee, notes Gerin, 
hosts its contest on even 


La Cena y Una Pelicula 

MIDDLEBURY MOVIE HOUSE TO REOPEN 
WITH SOUTHWESTERN RESTAURANT 
In a Netflix-streaming world, it's a challenge to keep a 
vintage movie house going. But bill shafer and ben wells 
of Middlebury’s marquis theatre have taken a novel tack. 
They closed their digitally equipped triplex — built in 
1939 as a vaudeville house — on August 25. It will reopen 
on or around October 29 with major renovations that 
include the addition of a southwestern restaurant. 

Shafer enlisted new co-owner Wells, a restaurant- 
business veteran and Middlebury College rugby coach, 
to bring his dinner-and-a-show plans to fruition. "I man- 
aged a southwest- 
ern restaurant in 
Boulder, so I’ve 
got a pretty good 
background in that 
cuisine and style," 
Wells says. “That was [Shafer's] vision all along. It was 
fortuitous that I had a background in it.” 

Middlebury hasn't had a Mexican restaurant since 
Amigos Cantina closed in 2009; its space is now oc- 
cupied by Sabai Sabai Thai Cuisine. “There’s a great 
demand for that kind of simple, fresh food,” Wells 
suggests. 

Shafer and Wells gutted their downstairs theater and 
converted it into a kitchen and a seating area to include 
regular and high-top tables and booths. A 12-foot screen 
will project sports, and Wells envisions showing black- 
and-white classics during lunch, as well. 

The restaurant will be open for lunch and dinner 
daily. Diners can stop at the cafe area for lunch or 
bring their food into one of the two theaters upstairs. 
In the largest of these, the first four rows have been 
cleared to make room for couches and beanbags — a 
comfy spot for parents to bring their kids for free 
lunchtime cartoons. At night, adult moviegoers will 
be able to relax over beer, cider or wine procured 
downstairs. 

Wells says that he and chef dusty simmons will 
strive to keep all menu items under $10. Almost all 
the dishes are designed as finger food, easier to eat 
in a dark theater. Four different tacos include smoked 
chicken; smoked brisket; house-braised carnitas; and 
quinoa with roasted corn, pine nuts and tomatillo 

Also on the menu are burritos, enchiladas and a 
nacho plate topped with house guacamole. “Something 
really important to us is that we have really, really good 
guacamole that’s hand-mashed fresh,” Wells says. “We’ll 
be paying a lot for great avocados.” 

Of course, moviegoers will still find regular conces- 
sions such as popcorn and coffee. But some snackers 
may prefer to grab sliced jicama, roasted nuts or a 
brownie served with warm fudge sauce, all available at 
the restaurant. 

With the new culinary focus comes new entertain- 
ment plans. Though the Marquis will continue to show 
first-run movies, Wells says to expect live shows and 
uncommon film events, such as ski flicks and perhaps 
a Bollywood night. Might we recommend some south- 
western cinema to pair with the tacos? 




TIME TO GO 

SKINNY 

DIPPING! 


Cheese and 
Chocolate Fondues 
are back 

Thursday - Saturday 
nights at the 
Burlington 
Waterfront 
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Drink . Shop . Learn 
Tuesdays Live Music 
10/28: Myra Flynn 
11/4: Shane & Dakota 
11/13: Paul Asbell 
Wednesdays 
30% OFF bottles 
of wine in the bar 
Thursdays 

S6 sparkling wines 
by the glass 
New, expanded 
food menu! 

126 College St., Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 

Wine Shop Mon-Sat from 1 1 
Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 







Cocktail Strip 


Peche Manhattan 


come into season down south. And with the leaves and 
temperature dropping, great pleasure can be found in a 
glass of well-mixed booze. 

But you don’t have to barhop to enjoy a spirited 
concoction. With the holidays approaching in all their 
dinner-party, family-filled, merrymaking glory, more and 
more Vermonters will be mixing drinks in the warmth 
and comfort of their own homes. For those who want to 
wow their guests with a top-shelf beverage, the good bar- 
keeps of St Paul Street were kind enough to spill some of 
their secrets. 

In the spirit of sharing, here are four of their latest 


Cinnamon perfume* or cinnamon aromatic bitters 
3 ounces peach-infused** bourbon whiskey 
1/4 ounce Carpano Antica Formula sweet vermouth 
A couple dashes Angostura bitters 
A couple dashes Peychaud’s bitters 
Amarena cherries, for garnish 

Rinse glass with cinnamon perfume or aromatic bitters 
and set aside. Mix the remaining ingredients in 
glass, add ice, stir until everything is chilled and strain into 
a martini glass. Garnish with amarena cherries or which- 
ever fruit you prefer. 

*To make the perfume; Place one cinnamon stick, five 
cloves and a couple of unsulfured, dehydrated peaches in a 
jar. Fill the jar with high-proof whiskey and let sit for a week 
or more until the whiskey takes on the scent of the spices. 

**To infuse the whiskey: Place 10 whole, unsulfured, Combine all ingredients in a mixing glass. Add ice and 
dehydrated peaches in a large, sealable jar and pour a full shake gently. Strain over fresh ice (one-inch-square cubes, 
750-milliliter botde of bourbon over them. (Doherty uses if possible) into an Old Fashioned glass. Garnish with 
McAfee’s Benchmark, but any high-quality, smooth bourbon grapefruit peel, 
will do.) Let sit for about a week, agitating occasionally, until 

the whiskey absorbs the scent and flavor of the peaches. Til© IVlclttGl'llOril 

ToccoAmaro WS If 

Sotto Enoteca “This drink really feels like walking through the woods on 

52 st Paul street 864-5253 a cold fall day, all earthy and crisp and bright and leaves 

trattonaOeiia com on the ground. It's a great example of seasonal flavor: you 

~ drink it, and it tastes like fall." — Sam Nelis 

1 ounce St. George Spirits Terroir gin 
1 ounce Braulio Amaro 
3/4 ounce fresh lemon juice 
1/2 ounce Benedictine 
1 egg white 
Orange twist 

Sprig of fresh thyme, for garnish 

Combine the ingredients in a large glass or shaker and 
shake for about 30 seconds. Add ice and shake again, for 
another 15 to 20 seconds. Double strain into a coupe glass 
and squeeze the orange skin over the top. Garnish with 
thyme and serve. 


“At Trattoria Delia and 
Sotto Enoteca, we try not 
to get too far afield from an 
Italian sensibility. We look 
at what’s going on in Italy 
in terms of cocktails and 
focusing on classic flavor 
profiles." — Jeffrey Murray 

2 ounces Espolon Blanco Tequila 
3/4 ounce Aperol 
1/4 ounce Cointreau 
1 ounce fresh-squeezed grapefruit jui 
Grapefruit peel, for garnish 



Want to learn more? 

Contact us at 
sensory.testcenterakeurig 
or 802.882.2703. 


Have you got good taste? 

The Keurig Green Mountain, Inc. Sensory Test Center is looking for flavor 
enthusiasts to sample a variety of food and beverage products from Green 
Mountain Coffee® and other brands. 

Join us for ongoing sessions at our facility in Waterbury Center. For every 30-45 
minute session you attend, we'll give you an Amseon.com gift card — just 
for giving us your opinion! How sweet is that? 


KEURIG 

GREEN MOUNTAIN 



Fall Flip 

The Gryphon, 131 Main Street, 489-5699. 
thegryphonvt.com 

“One night a few weeks ago, this guy and 
his girlfriend came in, and they were the 
only people at the restaurant. Come to find 
out, it was Andrew Leichthammer ... of 
[Winooski’s] Mule Bar ... We got to talking, 
and I said I wanted to make a bourbon- 
based drink, something really fall-like. 
He jumped behind the bar, and we played 
around until we came up with this one. 
It’s kind of like abourbon eggnog." — Niall 
McMahon 

1 1/2 ounces Buffalo Trace or other fine 
bourbon 

1/2 ounce simple syrup 
3/4 ounce Art in the Age SNAP liqueur 
1/4 ounce applejack liqueur 
1 whole egg 

Combine ingredients in a large glass 
or shaker and shake vigorously for 30 sec- 
onds. Fill the shaker with ice and shake for 



another 30 seconds or so, until the shaker 
gets frosty. Strain into a coupe glass and 
serve.® 


Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 



Lenny’s has raised over $ 33,000 for the 
Vermont Foodbank through your donations. 


Save big and give back at Lenny's 5th Annual Charity Sale 
to benefit both you, and your neighbors in need. Visit 
Lenny's Shoe & Apparel today and make a $5 donation 
to the Vermont Foodbank or Plattsburgh Foodshelf. 

As a thank you, you'll get a VIP ticket to 
save 25% storewide on Saturday, October 25. 


Vermont ^sASSm. 'sSftL- I 

Foodbank 

Barre • Williston • St. Albans • Plattsburgh • lennyshoe.com 


Fresh all-natural 
Vermont raised 
beef, pork and lamb 





AUTHENTIC, FRESH GREEK & MEDITERRANEAN FOOD 

GYROS • PANINI • SALADS • FALAFEL • BAKLAVA 
BOSNIAN GRILLED SPECIALTIES * ESPRESSO DRINKS ♦ BEER & WiNI 


Dinner Special: Mixed Grill Platter for Two! Includes 2 glasses wine or 2 beers $32.99 


Caf A 17 Park St • Essex Jet • 878 -9333 

XAFOITTU liMn DINE IN OR TAKE OUT 

/VulUL I fu-Th 11-8 • F8S11-9 ■ Closed Sun 8 1 

- authentic •> FRESH - Full menu wwwealemedlterano.com 


i Europe... we’re Just minutes away! 
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SUNDAY BRUNCH 



HOST YOUR 

MltitJ jhvUj 

IN A LEGENDARY 
LANDMARK! 



2 FLOORS OF EVENT SPACE 
FOR PARTIES FROM 10-500 
STATE OF THE ART SOUND 
SYSTEM WITH FULL AUDIO 
VISUAL CAPABILITIES 
CAN BOOK AND/OR 
SUPPLY ALL LIVE 
MUSIC/OJ OPTIONS 


CUSTOMIZABLE MENUS 
TO FIT ANY BUDGET 
BOOK AN EARLY PARTY 
& GET ACCESS TO THE 
EVENINGS LIVE MUSIC 
OVER 20 DRAFT LINES. 
LOCAL AND CRAFT BEER 
AND DIVERSE 8AR SELECTION 


BEST STAFF IN TOWN, 
INDIVIDUALIZED 
ATTENTION FROM OUR 
EVENT COORDINATOR 
FOR EVERY PARTY 
IN THE HEART 
OF DOWNTOWN 
BURLINGTON 


Nectar’s... 

Serving unforgettable experiences since 1975!!! 
events@liveatnectars.com // 802.658.4771 // liveatnectars.com 




New York and 
Paris for that 
task, as well as 
for preparing 
the savory 
course of beef 
wrapped in a 

P “That 
custard can go crazy 
on you. And it did on 
10 other competitors," 
Gerin says. But it didn’t 

won the newest model 
Lite hen Aid, a silver 
tray engraved with 
his distinctions and 
a lifetime of high- 
end culinary cred. 


KITCHEN & STORE. 

Erickson’s cel- 
ebrated stable 
of Seattle 

includes Boat 
Street Cafi, 
the Walrus and 
the Carpenter, 
the Whale 
Wins, and 
Barnacle. Her 
new book, 
cowritten with 
Jess Thomson, 

A Boat, a Whale St a 
Walrus: Menus and 
Stories (Sasquatch 
Books), offers recipes 
and menus spanning h 

Reached by phone, 

COURTNEY CONTOS, the 

shop’s chef-owner, 
was ebullient about 
next Monday's event. 


‘‘[Renee] is just so cool,” 
Contos says. “She’s one 
of the top female chefs 
in the country.” Contos 
praises the book, which 
features stories, menus 
and recipes organized 
by season, as one of 
the best she’s seen in a 

The $40 event 
ticket includes a copy 
of the book, prepared 
snacks and a cooking 
demo, during which 
Erickson will work with 
ingredients from jericho 

SETTLERS FARM. SHELBURNE 

vineyard will be on hand 
pouring wines for pur- 
chase. Tickets and more 
information are available 
at chefcontos.com. 

— H.P.E. 


years, while the Bocuse 
d'Or falls on odd years. 

Gerin, president of 
the American delega- 
tion of the Academic 
Culinaire, chose Benson, 
who's now a research 
and development chef at 
Chipotle Mexican Grill, 
at the recommendation 
of the young chef’s 
previous boss, Daniel 
Boulud. “He’s a NECI 
grad from Vermont,” says 
Gerin. “He had to win.” 

In a field of 11 chefs 
representing nations 
from Japan to Morocco, 
Benson, a savory 
chef, won the pastry 
competition and took 
home second place 
overall. In that pastry 
contest, for which 
Gerin served as judge, 
Benson and his fellow 
chefs were tasked with 
cooking a perfect creme 
moulee (egg-thickened 
custard) accompanied 
by chocolate and 
ladyfingers. Benson had 
trained six months in 



food 


Feral Feast 

Is a famed Montreal restaurant's backcountry satellite worth the wait? 


E nvy the pleasingly plump feral 
cats who haunt the woodpiles and 
puddles around Cabane a Sucre 
au Pied de Cochon in Mirabel, 
Quebec. They don’t have to wait months 
for a reservation at the small-town spin- 
off of chef Martin Picard’s celebrated 
Montreal restaurant. They live there. 

I, by contrast, had to watch Twitter 
assiduously to see when the sugar shack 
would begin to take reservations for its 
autumn apple dinner. It happened one 
day in the beginning of April, and though 
I got an email on May 20 confirming that 
I’d be permitted to sit at the Cabane’s bar 
on October 5 at 2:30 p.m., that reservation 
was changed on me twice in September. 
The web address for making reservations is 
aptly titled hahaha.com — ha ha ha, indeed! 

I’m the kind of eater who won’t wait 
in line for anything. This probably comes 
from my grandfather, who was known to 
call restaurants ahead and insist the food 
be waiting for him when he arrived. If it 
wasn’t, he’d bang his knife and fork until it 
was. He was a terrible person. 

Given my similar type-A leanings, why 
was I willing to put up with this crap? 
Si mple: the Au Pied de Cochon connection. 

The Montreal landmark and its chef 
are synonymous with the reinvention of 
the city as a culinary destination and with 
a broader reevaluation of Quebecois food 
among the world’s snootiest gourmets. 
Since 2001, Au Pied de Cochon has drawn 
eaters from all over the world to experi- 
ence Picard’s trademark duck in a can, 
and the now-almost-hackneyed foie gras 
pontine. 

Picard’s sugar shack, the Cabane, 
which opened in 2009, serves for just three 
months at a time in the spring and falL Yet 
it's proved so popular that it spawned a 
Quebecois TV show, “Un Chef a la Cabane." 
Of course, that kind of fame only makes it 

Viewers of Anthony Bourdain’s show 
"The Layover” may remember when chef 
Picard got so drunk at Montreal watering 
hole Big in Japan that he had to be trans- 
ported, unconscious in the back of a truck, 
from the scene of the crime. Not exactly a 
shining moment, but it tells you everything 
about the man’s devotion to excess. 

At Cabane, I was seeking a blinding 
wallop of offal and fat, and I wanted to 
eat it right where it was grown. Would 
it make for an even more intense ex- 
perience than visiting the celebrated 

FERAL FEAST »P.50 




1 large, 1 -topping pizza, 2 liter Coke 
product, pumpkin cheesecake bites 

$19.99 

2 large, 1 -topping pizzas 
& 2-liter Coke product 


$24.99 
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Are you in 

financial 

trouble? 

Contact me 
to find out if 

bankruptcy 
can help. 

Kathleen Walls, Attorney 
802-388-1156 
kwalls@debtorhelp.com 
DebtorHelp.com 
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Vermont Family Owned & Operated 


PROVISIONS 


Tastu 

goodies dll day 
every day 


Pumpkin French Toast 

Pumpkin Spice Co(£ee 

• Harvest Chicken 


Ben and Jerry Pumpkin 


It’s Turkey Time. . . 

place your order NOW! 

All Natural, 
Local TUrkeys 
$3.09 lb 

*see store 
for details 


W. PET FOOD ® 

WAREHOUSE. 
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Feral Feast 

Montreal restaurant? Rumor has it that 
Picard occasionally feeds the SO or so 
pigs that wander his country property 
the maple syrup that’s also produced on 
his hilly farm. That attention to excess 
seemed like an important lesson to take 
back to Vermont. But first I had to taste its 
manifestation in the food. 

The two-and-a-half-hour drive went 
quickly, taking me through Montreal into 
the rural towns to its northwest. The leaves 
were disappointingly pallid for most of 
the half-hour trek past the city. But as we 
turned onto rang de la Fresniere, trees 
started displaying jewel-toned reds and or- 
anges to compete with the sickly yellows. 


The meal started with Picard’s 
version thereof. Tomato soup arrived hot, 
in a giant can branded with a stylized take 
on the classic Campbell’s logo. Our server 
busted in with a can opener, and we were 
invited to pour the soup ourselves. Larger 
parties also received a second can, from 
which emerged a puff of pastrv containing 
a fat, homemade sausage with the unctu- 
ous taste and texture of a Nathan’s Famous 
hot dog. We sampled it in slices. The meat 
was baked with a slather of Le Migneron 
de Charlevoix cheese cooked both en 
croute and en boite, with spiral indenta- 

Oysters emerged from the kitchen 
nestled in a floppy bed of kelp. Their 
pastry crusts were crowned with thumb- 
size nubs of foie gras. Inside the crust, 



I didn’t have much time for leaf peep- 

ing once I arrived — I was busy petting 
the cats, then gawking at the restaurant's 
giant smoker filled with Moroccan tajines 
and braided sausages. I found even more 

intrigue inside the log cabin, which was 
a Renaissance-themed restaurant before 
Picard took over. 

Stepping into the sugar shack felt like 
entering a cabinet of curiosity for carni- 
vores. Beams overhead held taxidermied 
coyotes frozen in howling, chop-licking 
poses. A glass window behind the bar 
revealed hanging cuts of blood-red flesh 
beyond. Above it, a giant painting depicted 
a pig-faced woman lactating into a pair of 
sap buckets. The badass, chefty ambience 

nudged out the classic sugar-shack feel, 
but there was plenty of the latter, too. 

Seated at a table for 12, my party of two 
got a separate English-language spiel. We 
learned there would be six appetizers, 
three entrees and five desserts. Though 
the fall meal is billed as an “apple-season 
dinner,” the real focus is the harvest. 
While winter brings maple-drowned 
lobes of foie gras to the Cabane, we were 

told to expect vegetables. 


creamed corn gave earthy sweetness to 
the briny cooked oyster. I paired mine 
with a big mug of cider filled with tiny 
blueberries, which bobbed and floated 
through the light carbonation as if they 
were suspended in a bottle of Orbitz. 

OK, so creamed corn and tomato soup 
count as vegetables about as much as 
freedom fries do. But with the next dishes, 
Picard and chef de cuisine Vincent Dion- 
Lavallee surprised me. The Montreal 
restaurant and sugar shack are both inter- 
nationally known for modern Quebecois 
cuisine. But those dudes can throw down 
Asian-style, too. 

A dish of chubby homemade noodles 
and tofu made broccoli the star with an 
umami assault. Vietnamese-style rice-pa- 
per spring rolls, mostly filled with vermi- 
celli, got their flavor from lettuce, carrots 
and radishes dressed in a tangy peanut 



food 


sauce. The single thin layer of raw beef 
inside was an unnecessary afterthought. 

My butchering Obi-Wan, Cole Ward, 
has always told me not to eat brain be- 
cause it harbors the most dangerous 
transmittable diseases. But I made an ex- 
ception for Picard's next surprise, a witty 
stunt dish. Deep-fried calves’ brains, crisp 
and slightly musky, arrived over a tender 
head of brain-like cauliflower. If not for 
the rich cauliflower cream sauce beneath, 
the whole thing might have been mistaken 
for a prop at a hipster Halloween party. 
But the cream and crunchy brain fritters 
prevailed. 

Amid Picard's twists on hearty blue- 
collar fare, squid-ink cannelloni were a 
welcome surprise. Filled with a cloud 
of swordfish mousse and topped with a 
whole branch of basil, but- 
tery bread crumbs and an 
intense, multi-herb pesto, 
the pasta showed off the 
kitchen’s skill with haute 
cuisine. It was impres- 
sive, but felt at odds with 
the elbows-on-the-table 
offerings. 

All these were just 
the appetizers, sized like 
exceptionally generous 
small plates. We greeted 
the entrees with a mix of 
glee and horror. In line 
with Picard’s gluttonous 
style, each could have 
served two at a normal 
restaurant. But Au Pied de 
Cochon is not normal, and 
sugar shacks are even less 
so. The forced indulgence 
made me feel like I was being farmed 
into foie gras myself — but I couldn’t 
stop. Luckily, our server brought each 
party multiple take-home containers, 
no doubt realizing that even a lum- 
berjack would have been felled by this 
onslaught. 

The tajines I’d seen in the smoker 
turned out to be filled with a whole 
mackerel served over ras el hanout- 
dusted chickpeas, eggplant and pep- 
pers. Strands of preserved lemon gave 
the dish a salty, tangy flavor that made it 
hard not to finish, though it still ended 
up filling my heaviest doggie bag. The 
braided merguez I’d seen was also part 
of the tajine. I preferred it to the fish, 
which was difficult to take apart in the 
darkened cabin. Spitting out pin bones 
at dinner is never sexy, even in low light. 

My French Canadian other half was 
excited to see meatloaf, but even he didn't 
like the bacon-wrapped mush of pork 
liver, ham and ground meat served with 
Brussels sprouts. We preferred slices 
of pork roast served with a rich, apple- 
flavored sauce. Sweetbreads topped and 
accompanied the roast like nodular, 
chewy meat grapes. On the side, home- 
made apple mustard was sweet and spicy. 


The Cabane sells it in jars, and I regret 
not bringing some home to slather on ... 
everything. 

Servers granted us a brief reprieve 
before discussing dessert. Since there 
were only two of us, we learned, 
our $55 apiece would get us only 
four desserts, not five. What a relief! 
We skipped the pear tart in favor 
of halves of three others, all served 
on a polished tree stump covered in 
apples and sheaves of wheat. A hot 
strawberry pie and a mini trottoir pastry, 
filled with apples and butternut squash, 
were both honey sweet and flaky with 
larded dough. 

But young pastry chef Gabrielle 
Rivard-Hiller wowed me with her hot 
chocolate-blueberry tart. Paper-thin 
chocolate pastry sur- 
rounded a substance that 
was somewhere between a 
chocolate custard and a ga- 
nache. Either way, the dark, 
intense chocolate melted 
around the same tiny blue- 
berries that bobbed in my 
cider. 

That still wasn’t the most 
impressive sweet The meal 
ended with something my 
dining partner and I called 
the ‘Tee Palace." I imagined 
C.S. Lewis’ White Witch 
living inside the creation 
if she moved to Quebec. 
Jagged pieces of purple- 
tinged white meringue rose 
on all sides of a mysterious 
center. On top, broken me- 
ringue chunks and phallic 
protrusions jutted from a layer of honey 
whipped cream with a single fig. Once 
penetrated, the center revealed layers of 
light vanilla ice cream and plum sorbet on 
a thin layer of chewy almond dacquoise. 

The fresh takes on sweet, all stacked 
together, made this the single best dish of 
the night and one of the smartest desserts 
I’ve ever eaten, if also one of the strangest. 

My dining partner and I had resolved 
not to leave the cabin in pain or struggling 
to breathe. We failed miserably. Though 
I learned little about self-control at the 
meal, I did take away a lesson along with 
my leftovers: A bit of farm-to-table glut- 
tony would suit the Green Mountains 
well. © 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 


INFO 



AT CABANE, 

I WAS SEEKING 
A BLINDING 
WALLOP OF 
OFFAL AND EAT, 

AND I WANTED TO 
EAT II WHERE IT 
WAS GROWN. 



Authentic — Delicious 

Experience our diverse 
collection of traditional and 
creative dishes for lunch or dinner. 
Dine In or take out. Open dailyl 


2403 Shelburne Rd, Shelburne 
faoebook.com/BangkokMinuteThaiCafe 
802-479-3288 


Italian Mine bar 

by the glass • small plates • craft cocktails & beer 


extensive vines 


enoteca. 


150 St. Paul Street • Burlington • Monday to Saturday 5pm to close 


Now serving brunch on H 
Sundays starting at 10am! 

Here's a sample 

BISCUITS AND GRAVY Brunch Cocktails: 

n-T ™ de b . Ut . termllk blseults wlth BLOODY MARY 


FRIED GREEN TOMATO BENEDICT 


Open Everyday • Lunch 11am-5pm • Dinner Spm-close 
802-489-5699 • 131 Main Street, Burlington • TheGryphonVT.i 


% 
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LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 





CALENDAR EVENTS IN SEVEN DAYS : 




Write On 

Growing up, Katherine Paterson never dreamed of becoming a writer. It’s a good 
thing for the rest of us that fate had other plans. The award-winning author of 
Bridge to Terabithia and other notable titles has been a key literary figure for 
more than 30 years. Unafraid to tackle themes of loss and tragedy, Paterson's 
work courts controversy and commendation in equal measures. While best 
known for her children's and young adult literature, the wordsmith switches 
gears in Stories of My Life. A series of vignettes traces Paterson’s personal and 
professional life, taking readers from her childhood in China to the present day. 

KATHERINE PATERSON 
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All Keyed Up 



recording contract at age 15, then went on to perform with renowned 
trumpeter Wynton Marsalis, who calls him "the genius of modern piano." 
The maestro known for his innovative approach to jazz takes the stage 
with the Modern Jazz Generation, a 12-piece ensemble. Together, these 
top-notch performers present Romance, Swing and the Blues, an original 
composition that mixes tight rhythms with wild improvisations. 


MARCUS ROBERTS & THE 
MODERN JAZZ GENERATION 

Friday, October 24. 8 p.m, at Flynn 
MainStage in Burlington. $15-42. Info, 


m 


SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITH THE LAYAR APP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 


True Colors 



Jon Derek Croteau is a sought-after 
public speaker, educator, consultant 
and writer. But it wasn't always 
this way. For years, he struggled to 
come to terms with his identity as a 
homosexual man, fighting an internal 
battle that manifested as anorexia, 
bulimia and obsessive running. In 
My Thinning Years: Starving the Gay 
Within, Croteau details his quest 
to craft an idealized version of the 
all-American male — one that his 
abusive father found acceptable. 
Fast-forward to the present, and 
you’ll find Croteau living in Vermont 
with his husband, having created a 
life in sync with his true self. 


JON DEREK CROTEAU 




A Life’s Story 

In 1996, singer-songwriter Shawn Colvin 
penned A Few Small Repairs. Featuring the 
hit single “Sunny Came Home,” the album 
won Grammy Awards for record and song 
of the year. Propelled into the spotlight, 
the introspective folk rocker became one 
of the most popular performers of the 
time. And she's still at it. In 2012, Colvin 
released her eighth album, All Fall Down, 
along with her memoir, Diamond in the 
Rough. Echoing her candid songwriting, 
the book travels through the tumultuous 
emotional terrain that influences her 
onstage persona. Throughout it all, says 
the Austin Chronicle, “Colvin still writes 
with fearless honesty and genuine insight." 

SHAWN COLVIN 


ROOM 

MAKEOVER 

W/36 MONTH FINANCING AVAILABLE* 
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$2,500 ROOM 
MAKEOVER 

$5,000 ROOM 
MAKEOVER 

$10,000 ROOM 
MAKEOVER 

ONLY 

ONLY 

ONLY 

$69 

$139 

$279 

per month 

per month 

per month 

1) Choose a room fhat 
□Living Room KJFami 

needs help: 

ly Room DDining Room □Bedroom 


2) Allow us to help you transform your Home, Apartment or Condo into the 


PLEASE VISIT OUR NEW WEBSITE! 

WWW.BURLINGTONFURNITURECOMPANY.COM 


TESTIMONIALS: 


"We were very nervous to be downsizing and afraid of making a mistake. Chns 
was great to work with, listened to our needs and met with us to go over design 
options. We just love our new space and could not imagine having done this without 
her guidance." 

- B.5. Winooski Condo 




388 PINE ST. BURLINGTON 862.5056 

3Urlingtonfurniturecompany.com • Mon thru Sat 1 0-6, Sun 1 2-5 
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health & fitness 

HERBAL ADJUNCTS IN ALCOHOL OVERUSE: 


MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: Partner and group 

Center. Montpelier. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Donations. Info, 
PUBLIC FLU CLINIC: Registered nurses administer 


R.I.P.P.E.D.: Resistance, it 

RELAXING RIVER FLOW: Watery rhythms inspire 

Plainfield. 6-7:15 p.m. S14. Info. 832-978-1951. 

UNCOVERING THE HEALTH STYLES OF THE FITS, 
FABULOUS: Holistic health coach Sarah Richardson 

register. Info, 223-8000, ext 202. 

YOGA FOR VETERANS: Suzanne Boyd draws on 

Free; preregister. Info. 578-8887. 


HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: Budding bookworms 
Mrs. Liza. Highgate Public Library, 10 a.m. Free. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: Aargh. 

Noodles. Williston. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 

MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: Two- to 

ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: Albany College of 

PRESCHOOL MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos ages 


language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: 

6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: Adults refine 

Burlington, 5:30-7 p.m. $20. Info, 324-1757. 

INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Students improve 

Office. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 6:30-8:30 

ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Paris Itallano? 

899-3B69. 

montreal 

‘BELLES SOEURS: THE MUSICAL': An all-female 


ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW': MainLine 

MainLine Theatre, Montreal. 8 p.m. $15-20. Info, 


music 

SONG CIRCLE: COMMUNITY SING-ALONG: Rich and 
sion. Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield, 6:45 p.m. 

politics 

LEGISLATIVE CANDIDATES FORUM: Candidates 

seminars 

AARP SMART DRIVER CLASS: Drivers ages 50 and 

1:30 p.m. $15-20; preregister. Info. 870-7182. 
ASTROLOGY CLASS: Suzan SL John examines 

Shelburne. 3 p.m. Free. Info. 98 5-5124or 399-2327. 


STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging narratives 
Jaquith Public Library. Marshfield, 10-11:30 a.m. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: 

SUMO BOTS: ROBOTICS CLUB: Students ages 6 

WORLD MUSIC CHOIR: 

School, Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 p.m. $10-15: prereg- 
ister; limited space. Info. 917-1186. 


sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: Men and women aim for 

talks 

ENVIRONMENTAL & HEALTH SCIENCES SPEAKER 

Hall, Johnson State College, 4-5:15 p.m. Free. Info. 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S' 


PEACE & JUSTICE LECTURE SERIES: Panelists 

Dion Family Student Center. SL Michael's College. 
Colchester. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 654-2536. 

PEACE CORPS DISCUSSION: Former Vermont 

UVM, Burlington. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 863-3489. 

theater 

'VANYA AND SONIA AND MASHA AND SPIKE': 

7:30 p.m. S2S 80-37.50. Info. 863-5966. 

words 

ELLEN STIMSON: How does one raise a family 


THU. 23 


'POMPEII FROM THE BRITISH MUSEUM': Art lovers 

comedy 

VERMONT COMEDY CLUB: Nathan Hartswick leads 

community 

BURLINGTON WALK/BIKE COUNCIL MEETING: 

LITTLE ITALY TIMELINE UNVEILING: 




'PLASTIC PARADISE: THE GREAT PACIFIC 

656-4616. 

'PRETTY FACES: THE STORY OF A SKIER GIRL': 

Burlington. 8:30-10:30 p.m. $10-15. Info, events® 

WILD & SCENIC FILM FESTIVAL: Environmental 

pm. $12; $20 includes VNRC membership. Info, 

food & drink 

A MOSAIC OF FLAVOR: IRAQI BIRYANI: Suhad 

games 

TRIVIA NIGHT: Players think on their feet during an 


health & fitness 


BACON THURSDAY: Piano jazz from And lie 

midnight. Cost of food; cash bar. Info, 229-2090. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: See 

VERMONT STATE ARCHIVES & RECORDS 
ADMINISTRATION OPEN HOUSE: Behind-the-scenes 

film 

JEWISH IDENTITY IN FILM: Cinema buff Rick 

screen, beginning the the late 1960s. Kellogg- 
Hubbard Library, Montpelier. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. 


ALTERG ANTI-GRAVITY TREADMILL OPEN HOUSE: 

therapy patients alike. Peak Physical Therapy & 
Info, 658-0949. 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

PUBLIC FLU CLINIC: See WED.22, Kings Daughters 
Home, St. Albans, 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 527-7531. 
REJUVENATING FLOW: Cleansing twists, balanc- 
ing, 985-0090. 


THE HAUNTED FOREST: Jack-o'-lanterns light the 

preregister. Info, 238-0923. 

NIGHTMARE VERMONT: Enter if you dare! 



Wednesday, October 29 
at 7:30 pm, FlynnSpace 


.flynncenter.org or call 8DZ-8G-flynn 


STAND 
UP TO 
STIGMA 


Brattleboro Retreat 


Andy Milne 
"Strings & Serpents" 

Animated Film fi Live Performance 


>■ ' Mental illnesses aren't ’real' medical 
2 problems. 


They are complex medical conditions that 
require treatment. 
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Saturday Story Time Every Saturday at 11 


FRI 24 TUCK-IN TIME PAJAMA PARTY 

6PM With beloved local author/IUustrator 


of Cary EKves 1 memoir As You Wish\ 





BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

LIKE/FAH/STALK IIS 

facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 


kids 

POLLYWOG ART: Pint-size Picassos experiment 

and more at a drop-in creative session. BCA Center. 
Burlington. 9:30-11:30 a.m. $5-6. Info. 865-7166. 
PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Tales, crafts and activi- 

6. Burnham Memorial Library, Colchester. 10:30-11 
SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Argentina native 

Free Library, Burlington, 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 
865-7216. 

SPECIAL OLYMPICS VERMONT YOUNG ATHLETES 
PROGRAM: Children ages 2 through 7 with and 


theater 

DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE': the Middlebury 

Town Hall Theater. Middlebury. 7:30 p.m. S10-22. 
NOVEMBER': Randolph Union High School stu- 

Union High School. 7:30-9:15 p.m. $4-7. Info. 

Theatre. Goddard College. Plainfield, 7:30 p.m. $12- 
15. Info. 426-3955. 

'VANYA AND SONIA AND MASHA AND SPIKE': See 

words 


Montpelier. 3:30-4:30 p.m. $10-15; preregister; 
limited space. Info. 917-1186. 

YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschoolers 
Noodles. Willtston, 10 am. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

montreal 

'ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW: 


music 

BEGINNING PIANO LESSON: Guided by Kim Hewitt 

time slot. Info, 989-1694. 

8ELA FLECK & ABIGAIL WASHBURN: Fingers fly 

p.m. $34.50-44.50. Info. 775-0903. 

PIANO WORKSHOP: Pianists refresh their skills on 
4-6 p.m. Free. Info, 223-2518. 

seminars 

CULTIVATING EMBODIMENT & ENGAGING 
CREATIVE PROCESS: Sarah Llpton helps par- 

Montpelier. 5:30-7:30 p.m. $10-12; preregister. Info, 

POWERFULTOOLS FOR CAREGIVERS: Those re- 

Health Care, Williston. 6-7:30 p.m. $30 suggested 
donation; preregister. Info. 658-1900. ext, 3903. 

talks 

USA GUERNSEY: The author discusses how 

Center. UVM. Burlington. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 262-1352. 
LOON TO LYNX: In honor or the 40th anniversary oF 

includes lunch; preregister. Info, 828-1000. 

LUNCH & LEARN: Referencing important photo- 


New North End, the Far North End and the Most 


ANTONIA CLARK: The local poet excerpts 


FRI. 24 


ADULT WHEEL: Pottery newcomers learn basic 


Burlington. 3-7 p.m. Free. Info, 863-3395. 

business 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE: CHAMPLAIN 
VALLEY CHAPTER FALL SYMPOSIUM: Linda Tarr- 

Lead the Way." Doubletree Hotel, South Burlington, 
8 a.m.-noon. $119-129; preregister; limited space. 


Books, Waterbury. 8 p.m. $5. Info. 244-1441. 

GARY SHATTUCK: As part of Vermont Archives 

Archives & Records Administration. Middlesex, 6 
p.m. Free. Info, 828-2308. 

KATHERINE PATERSON: The award-winning author 

NEW ENGLAND REVIEW' READING SERIES: Emily 

Middlebury. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 443-5075. 

A NIGHT OF HIP-HOP LITERATURE: Urban rhymes 


comedy 

BOB MARLEY: Having graced the stages of 

community 

OPEN HEART CIRCLE: Like-minded men and 

Donations. Info! 922-3724. 

REMINISCE GROUP: Folks ages 70 and up chat 
Activity Center. 12:45-2:15 p.m. Free. Info, 223-2518. 
WOMEN'S CIRCLE: Those who identify as women 

888-492-8218, ext. 302. 

YESTERMORROW OPEN HOUSE: Campus tours and 

Design/Build School. Waitsfield. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free; 


BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: QUICK STEP: 

7-8 p.m.; dance, 8-10 pjn. S6-14. Info. 862-2269. 

environment 

'VERMONT JOURNAL OF ENVIRONMENTAL LAW' 
SYMPOSIUM: 'Cradle to Cradle: The Elimination 


VERMONT TECH JAM: Seven Days organizes the 


WAR OF THE WORLDS' & THE MAGNIFICENT 
ROUGHNECKS': Preserved 16mm footage brings 
the 1953 sci-fl epic and the 1964 cult classic to life. 

603-646-2422. 


VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: 


COMMUNITY GOAT ROAST HITS THE SLOPES: A 

Burlington. 5 p.m. $13.50. Info, 656-2606. 
HARVEST SUPPER: Families fill up on an all-you- 





KOMBUCHA BREWING: Si 







434-3036. 
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reasons why you should consider an 

MVP Medicare 
Advantage Plan 


Medicare Advantage plans are quality rated by Medicare and include 
the same benefits as basic Medicare, plus more: * 

1. 4.5 STAR RATING (out of 5) for quality, service and satisfaction ^ ^ 

2. $0-COST SILVERSNEAKERS® gym membership oteJ^lSSie 

3. $0-COST DEDUCTIBLE on all medical services 20,4 

4. $100 ALLOWANCE for healthy activities for every member every year 
5. 19,000 DOCTORS AND HOSPITALS across New York and Vermont 


Join us to ask, learn and understand at 
a free informational meeting: 


Date 

Place 

Time 

10/23 

Barre Senior Center 

10:00 am 

10/27 

Colchester High School 

5:30 pm 

10/28 

Franklin Conf. Center- 
Rutland 

10:00 am 

11/03 

MVP Health Care-Williston 

9:00 am 

11/03 

Colchester High School 

5:30 pm 

11/04 

Franklin Conf. Center- 
Rutland 

10:00 am 


A sales person will be present with infor- 
mation and applications. For accommoda- 
tion of persons with special needs at sales 
meetings call 1-888-280-6205. 


<» 


1-888-280-6205 

Monday-Friday, 8 am-5 pm ET 
MVP's Medicare Customer 
Care Center: 1-800-665-7924 
Call 7 days a week, 8 am-8 pm 
TTY: 1-800-662-1220 


(S) 


joinMVPmedicare.com 


^MVP 

HEALTH CARE 


The annual election period for MVP Health Care Medicare Advantage health plans is Oct. 15-Dec. 7, 
2014. MVP Health Plan, Inc. is an HMO-POS/PPO organization with a Medicare contract. Enrollment in 
MVP Health Plan depends on contract renewal. The benefit information provided is a brief summary, 
not a complete description of benefits. For more information contact the plan. Limitations, copay- 
ments and restrictions may apply. Benefits, formulary, pharmacy network, provider network, premium 
and/or copayments/coinsurance may change on January 1 of each year. You must continue to pay 
your Medicare Part B premium. Medicare evaluates plans based on a 5-Star rating system. Star Ratings 
are calculated each year and may change from one year to the next. Y0051_2396 Accepted 
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FAMILY WHEEL: Parents and kids drop In to the 
ing techniques. BCA Center. Burlington, 5:30-7:30 


MUSIC WITH DEREK: Movers and groovers up to age 8 

Noodles. Wllliston. 10 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 

MUSIC WITH ROBERT! Sing-alongs with Robert 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 10:30-11 ajn. Free; 
PARENTS NIGHT OUT: Moms and dads hit the town 

a movie. ONE Arts Center. Burlington. 5:30-9:30 

ROBIN'S NEST NATURE PLAYGROUP: Little ones up 

Branch Nature Center. Montpelier. 9:30-11:30 a.m. 
TEEN ADVISORY BOARD: Teens gather to plan library 

TEEN MOVIE: Peter Parker faces off against the 

TRACEY CAMPBELL PEARSON: Tykes dress for bed 


music 

FRANCESCO ATTESTI & PIETRO TAGLIAFERRI: Tile 


College, Colchester. 7 p.m. $10-20. Info, 863-5966. 
HELIAND CONSORT: A program for piano, clarinet 

Donations. Info, 735-3611. 

JAMIE LEE THURSTON: The Nashville veteran 

Vermont. Paramount Theatre. Rutland, 8 p.m. $20- 

MARCUS ROBERTS & THE MODERN JAZZ 
GENERATION: The virtuosic pianist leads a perfor- 

light Flynn MainStage, Burlington. S p.m. $15-42. 
Info, B63-5966. 

SHAWN COLVIN: An enduring talent, the Grammy 

Resort 8 p.m. $40: $75 VIP ticket. Info, 988-2611. 
THE SPHINX VIRTUOSI: Alumni of the intema- 


GROWING OLDER DISCUSSION GROUP: Andy 

Activity Center, 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 223-2518. 

'OF LAND & LOCAL' SPEAKER SERIES: LOCAL IN A 
GLOBAL FOOD SYSTEM: A panel discussion consid- 

Shelburne Farms. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 846-2523. 

VERMONT HEALTH CONNECT PANEL DISCUSSION: 

8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 229-0002 ext. 220. 

VINCENT FEENEY: The author shares his knowledge 

864-3516. 

theater 

'DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE': See THUZ3. 

egg. Sandglass Theater, Putney. 7:30 p.m. $13-16; 
preregister: limited space. Info, 387-4051. 

'JOSEPH AND THE AMAZING TECHNICOLOR 
DREAMC0A1": The Pentangle Players present Tim 

Theatre. Woodstock. 7:30 p.m. $12-22. Info. 457-39B1. 


LONG DAY'S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT': Themes of 

Theater. Thetford. 7 p.m. $10-15. Info. 785-4344. 

'MUSE-ICAL HARVEST: AN EVENING OF WORDS 

'NOVEMBER': SeeTHU.23. 

'OCTOBER': See THU.23. 

'RANSOM': The White River Valley Players interpret 

High School. 7:30 p.m. $10-17. Info. 767-3954. 

THE SHOW': Steel Cut Theatre and Dance 

'VAMPIRE' OPEN REHEARSAL: Theater lovers 

2:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168. 

VANYA AND SONIA AND MASHA AND SPIKE': See 



= Oct 24*25*26 = 

FRI 12-6-SAT 9-6-SUN 10-4 


Featuring traditional, contemporary 
A country crafts, antiques A 
collectibles, fine art , furniture, 
gourmet specialties A much more! 

= SUN, OCT 26 
Vermont Public Television 


, ANTIQUE APPRAISAL DAY! 


OOD MAY NOT BE COMBINED WITH OTHER DISCOUNTS 

°'| $1 OFF COUPON 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


words 


WORDICRAFT: EXPERIMENTAL ART RHYMES: 


SAT.25 


bazaars 

GLAD RAGS BENEFIT SALE: Folks browse clothing. 


PTO TAG SALE: Si 


KAMIKAZE COMEDY: An evening of improv sees au- 

show. 8:30 p.m. $5-10. Info. 578-4200. 

community 

8LUE JEAN BALL: Revelers dress up denim with 


GIRLFRIENDS IN GOD CONFERENCE: Mary 

Barre City Auditorium, 9 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 549-59. 

dance 

NORWICH CONTRA DANCE: A special family dance 

SWING DANCE: Ouick-footed participants experi- 

p.m.; dance. 8:30 p.m. $5. Info, 448-2930. 

education 

VERMONT TECH OPEN HOUSE: Prospective 

a.m. Free. Info. B63-3929, ext 120. 

BARRE OPERA HOUSE GALA: Break out the 


FISHLANTHROPY FOR FIVES: Asian-fusion cuisine 

HIMALAYAN SINGING BOWLS: 


QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: See 

WED.22. 7 p.m. 

VERMONT TECH JAM: See FRI.24. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

WHEELS FOR WARMTH TIRE SALE: Drivers 


fairs & festivals 


HARVEST FESTIVAL: From grinding grain and com 


OKTOBERFEST: Revelers convene for catered eats 
Masonic Center, Williston, 4:30-7 p.m. $20; 
VERMONT COMIC CON: Comic book fans geta 

Burlington. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. $20; £35 weekend pass; 
S1007VIP ticket Info, vtcomiccon@gmail.com. 


film 

INDIGENOUS PEOPLES MOVIES: Films from 

13.50. Info. 877-324-6386. 

'MUSEUM HOURS': A chance meeting between 


WOODSTOCK FILM SERIES: Geologist Simon Lamb 

ter; limited space. Info. 457-2355, 

food & drink 

BARRE FARMERS MARKET: Crafters. bakers and 

BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 

Hall Park. 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 310-5172. 
CALEDONIA FARMERS MARKET: Growers, crafters 



JAY^PEAK 

presents 

An Evening with 

SHAWN COLVIN 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24TH / FOEGER BALLROOM 
7PM DOORS / 8PM OPENER / 9PM SHOW 


General Admission: *40 
VIP Admission: *75 

VIP includes: Includes meet and greet with Shawn Colvin, two drink tickets, 
passed appetizers, preferred seating, and private bar. 


FOR MORE DETAILS OR TO PURCHASE 
jaypeakresort.com/Music OR 802.327.2154 


calendar 



Win a Trip to 

Nashville-! 


[ LOuCin Jluto 


Listen online at 
eaglecountry975.com 


HOW TO WIN: 






NIGHTMARE VERMONT: See THU.23, 6-11:30 p.n 

PLATTSBURGH ZOMBIE WALK: Hordes of ani- 



PUMPKIN CARVING CONTEST 1 





UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEV 


GREEN MOUNTAIN YOUTH SYMPHONY 
PLAYATHON: Student musicians treat listeners to 


HORSZOWSKI TRIO: As part of the Northeast 

$6-18. Info, 746-8012. 




10:30 a.m.-noon. $5. Info. 310-9285. 

LASER-CUTTER TRAINING: Tinkerers learn 


talks 

M. KELLEY HUNTER: The author and astrologist Im- 

Wolves Holistic Center. Vergennes. 2-4 p.m. $25: 


Info. 748-2600. 


VERMONT PHILHARMONIC OPERA GALA: A pro- 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MASTERWORKS: Jaime Laredo conducts a concert 


'DR. JEKYLL AND MR. H 

'EGG NOIR’: See FRI.24. 

'JOSEPH AND THE AMAZING TECHNICOLOR 
DREAMCOAT: See FRI.24. 

'LONG DAY'S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT: See FRI.24. 
THE MET: LIVE IN HD SERIES: Anna Netrebko stars 

$20. Info, 775-0903. 

'NOVEMBER': S 
'OCTOBER': S 
'RANSOM': See FRI.24. 

'THE SHOW': See FRI.24. 2 & 8 p.m. 

'VANYA AND SONIA AND MASHA AND SPIKE': S 
WED.22, 7:30 p,m. 


outdoors 

LITTLE RIVER STATE PARK HISTORY LOOP : 

Info. 399-4285. 


8-9:30 a.m. Free; preregister. Info. 434-2167. 
CAMEL'S HUMP HIKE: A strenuous but rewarding 

details. Camel’s Hump State Park, Duxbury. 9 a.m. 
Free; preregister; limited space. Info. 233-9995. 

seminars 

3-D PRINTING. DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 

preregister. Info. 345-6030. 


SUN. 26 

dance 

BALKAN SINGING & FOLK DANCING: Fc 

THRILLER DANCE WORKSHOP: Dancers channel 

p.m. $20. Info, 457-3500. 

environment 

TREE PLANTING WITH LAKE CHAMPLAIN LAND 

AUTUMN AUCTION: Attendees bid on museum 

p.m. $10 includes dinner. Info, 728-6464. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: LAKEVIEW CEMETERY: 

Parking available at Burlington High School, $15; 
preregister. Info. 863-5966. 


CIRCUMBURKE MOUNTAIN TRAIL RUN & BIKE 
CHALLENGE: Athletes test their physical and men- 


9 a.m. $55-65. Info. 626-0737. 


VERMONT INTERNATIONAL 

FILM 

- FESTIVAL - 


AT BURLINGTON’S WATERFRONT 



VEB. SEVEN DAYS ^g--ufca-» £ BCA fccxx 
B v&ggjff. ^^ 52 ? Hj asr 3 ^ 


FiTTjg^ 
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calendar 



Healthy Women 
Needed for a Study 
on Menopause 


Healthy postmenopausal 
women (50-60 years old) 
>eded for a 1 visit U VM stud) 
that includes a brain MRI. 


Contact us at 647-8248 or 
menopauseandbrain@uvm.edu. 


I DIVERSITY 
VERMONT 


HOPKINS CENTER 
FOR THE ARTS 


VERMONT INTERNATIONAL I 


I FESTIVAL: See 


food & drink 


INTERNATIONAL DINNER SERIES: A celebration or 



health & fitness 



HALLOWEEN AT THE HOMESTEAD: Sweet treats. 



HALLOWEEN BIKE RIDE: SHARED STREETS NOT 
SCARED STREETS: Costumed cyclists pedal 



MI00LE8URV HALLOWEEN SPOOKTACULAR: 



RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Youngsters 



language 


DIMANCHES FRENCH CONVERSATION: Parlez-vous 



montreal 

’BELLES SOEURS: THE MUSICAL’: See WED. 22. 2- 


music 

BROOKS WILLIAMS: Drawing From blues and 



THE FYRE AND LIGHTNING BAROQUE ENSEMBLE: 



HELIAND CONSORT: See FRI.24. Champlain Valley 



'PRIMUS & THE CHOCOLATE FACTORY’: SOLD OUT. 



Chocolate Factory. Flynn MainStage. Burlington. 8 



outdoors 

MOUNT IRA ALLEN HIKE: A 01 



sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: See WED.22 Montpelier 



theater 

’DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE’: SeeTHU.23.7 p.m. 
’JOSEPH AND THE AMAZING TECHNICOLOR 
DREAMCOAT’: See FRI.24, 2 p.m. 



MON. 27 

LIFE DRAWING: Artists use their own materials 
Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. S6-8. Info. 865-7166. 

community 


ROOTS OF PREVENTION AWARDS CEREMONY: 



dance 

EASY INTERNATIONAL FOLK-STYLE DANCING: 





film 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: See 


games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.22 7 p.n 



IE TUTORING: See WED.22, 5- 


PRESCHOOLST 





language 


ADVANCED SPANISH LESSONS: Proficient speak- 



montreal 

’BELLES SOEURS: THE MUSICAL’: See WED.22 7- 


BEGINNING PIANO LESSON: See THU.23. 

RODRIGO Y GABRIELA: Armed with a pair of acous- 



SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New faces are 





sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: See WED.22 the Edge Sports 






CHOOSE A FLETCHER ALLEN FAMILY MEDICINE PHYSICIAN. 

And get connected to health care that strives to be as extraordinary 
as the people it serves. 


When you choose Fletcher Allen for your primary care, you'll not only 
have university hospital breakthroughs and leading-edge treatment 
options at your disposal should you need them. You'll also experience 
advances in the way primary care is practiced, with a dedicated 
care team, a focus on wellness, and online access to your medical 
records and more through IWyHealth Online. Call or go online to 
request an appointment today. 


Now accepting patients at: 

Hinesburg Family Practice | 802.847.7400 
Colchester Family Practice | 802.847.2055 

netcherAllen.org/FamilyMedicine 


How you’re treated as a person is 

JUST AS IMPORTANT 

as the treatment you receive as a patient. 


5 

i 



25% Off Sf orewide 


OCTOBER 19-25 xcluding gift certificates, repairs & class ^ [BEAD] 
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VERMONT 


SEVEN DAYS _ / 

Plan your visual art adventures with y f \ e T / m / 
the Seven Days Friday email bulletin: X V/° V A* 


re: view 
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* First Step 


PRINT SHOP 



For all of your printing needs! 

22 Park St., Underhill, VT 05489 

802-899-2708 • www.firststepprintshop.com • mary@firststepprintshop.com 

*#*■ 


calendar 


CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their imagl- 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.22. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 
parents. Buttered Noodles. Williston, 10-10:30 a.m. 


'BELLES SOEURS: THE MUSICAL': See WED.22. 

music 

IAN ANDERSON: The former Jethro Tull front man 


PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: FI 
ft BATS. OH MYL Tt 

Community Library. 9:30-10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 

SQUISHY CIRCUITS: CREEPY CREATURES: 

ter. Info, 865-7166. 

STORY EXPLORERS: BAT LOVES THE NIGHT: 

admission. 59-50-12.50. Info. 877-324-6386. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5- YEAR-OLDS: See WED.22. 
STORY TIME FOR BABIES & TODDLERS: Picture 

Junction, 9:10-9:30 a.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 

TECH TUESDAYS: Youngsters learn about pro- 

out Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier, 3130- 
TEEN ART STUDIO: A local artist inspires adoies- 
Day Art Center. Stowe. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free: prereg- 
TODDLER STORY TIME: Little ones get excited 
Memorial Library, Colchester, 10:30-11 a.m. Free: 
WORLD MUSIC CHOIR: See WED.22. 

language 

BEGINNER SPANISH LESSONS: Newcomers de- 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 

PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French 

frangais. Panera Bread, Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 363-2431. 


politics 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY FALL POTLUCK: Lt 

seminars 

AARP SMART DRIVER CLASS: See WED.22. 
preregister. Info, 482-2281, ext. 230. 

POWERFUL TOOLS FOR CAREGIVERS: SeeTHU.23. 


Johnson State College, 7 p.m. Free, Info. 635-140B. 

theater 

NATIONAL THEATRE UVE: Benedict Cumberbatch 

Burlington. 7 p.m. $18. Info, 660-9300. 

words 

GARRET KEIZER: The educator analyzes his profes- 

7-8 p.m. Free. Info. 229-0774. 

JEANNE ERLBAUM: Yoga and meditation provide 


Montpelier, 6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 413-773-9474. 
MARTHA RHODES: The award-winning bard 
5tudent Center, Johnson State College, 5:30 p.m. 
WRITER'S CIRCLE: Wordsmiths of all skill levels 

Wellness Co-op, Burlington, 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info. 
888-492-8218, ext 300. 


WED. 29 

business 


RUTLAND REGION CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ANNUAL MEETING: Ross Gibson keynotes this 


JON OEREK CROTEAU: 1 

QUEER MOVIE SOIREE: Christophe Honore’s ac- 

Burlington College, 6 p.m. 802-860-7812. Info. Free. 


community 

HOMESHARE VERMONT INFORMATION SESSION: 

dance 


WEDDING & PARTY DANCES: See WED.22. 


film 

'DISRUPTION': Kelly Nyks and Jared P. Scott's 

Info. 865-8084, ext 16. 







UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 5 1 



VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL- See 


food & drink 


COFFEE TASTING: See WE0.22. 

HEALTHY HOLIDAYS WITH FOOD AS MEDICINE: 



WEDNESDAY WINE OOWN: See WED.22. 


games 


health & fitness 






HERBAL RELIEF FOR CHRONIC BODY PAIN: From 



MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: See WED.22. 
PUBLIC FLU CUNIC: See WED.22, Fouiwinds 



RELAXING RIVER FLOW: See WED.22. 
YOGA FOR VETERANS: See WED.22. 



COSTUME I 


’ MOVING & GROOVING: DJ 





HALLOWEEN STORIES: Kids in PJs bring their fa- 



NIGHTMARE VERMONT: See THU.23. 
NIGHTMARES ON MAIN STREET: Evil secrets hide 


HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.22. 
ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See WED.22. 
PRESCHOOL MUSIC WITH DEREK: See WED.22. 
STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.22. 


language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See 

INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: See WED.22. 
INTERMEDIATE/ ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See WED.22. 

montreal 

BELLES SOEURS: THE MUSICAL': See WED.22. 1-4 



INNER MONGOLIAN MUSIC & DANCE: A delegation 



seminars 

CREATING YOUR OWN YOUTUBE CHANNEL 



sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: See WED.22. 


tidks 


BRIDGING CULTURES OPEN CONVERSATION: 






ENVIRONMENTAL & HEALTH SCIENCES SPEAKER 



Free. Info. 244-8089. 


theater 

CLYBOURNE PARK': Written in response to 



NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: See TUE.28. 


words 

NEW ENGLAND RAMBLE DINE & DISCUSS: Lit lovers 




SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 



I ^ 

1^., Winter 2014/15 


Join us this winter for the most 
affordable skiing & riding in 
Northern VT and 1,000 acres 
of terrain that will leave you 
screaming for your momma. 
Season Pass: $589/adult 
& $359/youth 


Lit be&eres ikcfa viitt 'to‘Doc 
‘Dewpieii will cute wluxtaili you. 


America's Family Resort" 


Buy early & SAVE! Prices increase after Halloween. 
1 .800.523.2754 ■ smuggs.com/skiride 


Join us for the 

Anniversary Open House 

Saturday, November 1st, 9:30 am to 3;30 pm 

Get great deals on services and products, enjoy exciting product 
demos from industry representatives and win one of raffle prizes. 


SPECIALS: 

BOTOX only $1 0/unit for 
up to 30 units* 

20% off ALL Products and 
services** 

25% off ALL Laser Hair 
Removal packages 


COMPLIMENTARY DURING 
OPEN HOUSE ONLY: 

Lunch-fifne facial peel 
Chair massage 

Laser Hair Removal spot testing 


F YOU CANNOT MAKE IT - JUST GIVE US A CALL at 802-878-12 

l MD Cosmetics ;; 

Medical Spa s 


n Friday, October 31 st OR 
je the SAME GREAT DEAL! 


DIVE INTO THE... 

TECH 

TRNK 


Find out how Vermont 
companies are harnessing 
local talent to build software, 
make medical devices and 
map the ocean floor. 


Friday, 
October 24 
1-2:30 p.m. 

242 Main 
@ Memorial 
Auditorium 
Burlington 

Join us at... 


2014 VfcRMON I 

TECH 

JHM 


See seven 10-minute 
presentations from 
some of Vermont’s most 
exciting tech companies: 

• Dealer.com 

• MyWebGrocer 

• Greensea Systems 

• Logic Supply 

• Vermont Information 
Processing 

• Mack Molding 

• Green Mountain Digital 



-VERMONT 


SEVEN DAYS 




MORE INFO ONLINES: 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




Holistic Center. 179 Main St. 
Info: 343-2946, beth.perera& 


format. 6 Mon.. 5:30-7:30 p.m„ 
Jen. 26-Mar. 16. Cost: $235/ 


& syllabus J. Location: Shelburne 
Craft School. Shelburne. 

WAX PENDANT ADV. JEWELRY: 

p.m.. Jan. 27-Feb. 24. Cost: 5345/ 


WHEEL AND HAND-BUILDING: 


5280/person (members: $277.50. 
nonmembers: $235, materials: 

School. Shelburne. 


culinary 


COOKING & NUTRITION CLASS: 
PLANT-BASED PROTECTION 
WITH FOOD FOR LIFE: In the 




B-TRU DANCE AT HONEST YOGA: 


Yoga Dance 200-hour teacher 
end of May at SBHS. Cost 550/ 


Burlington. Info: 497-0736. 

DANCE STUDIO SALS ALINA: 

266 Pine St.. Burlington. Info: 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


9:75 pan. Cost: S70/7-hr. class. 
Location: North End Studios, 294 

LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 

t: 550/4-week 



dreams 


drumming 

OJEMBE IN BURLINGTON AND 
MONTPELIER!: Learn drum- 

Wed.. 7-8:20 p.m., starting 
Nov. 5, $90/5 weeks or S22/ 

City Grange, 208 Flynn Ave .. suite 
3G. & 6672 Route 12. Burlington 
8, Montpelier. Info: 999-42SS. 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study 

on Tue.. 5:30-6:20 p.m., starting 
Nov 4, $72/6 weeks. Accelerated 

Mon.. 7-8:20 p.m.. starting Nov. 

5:30-6:50 p.m.. starting Nov 5. 
$90/5 weeks. Kids and Parents 
Class is on Tue., 4:30-5:20 p.m.. 
starting Nov. 4. $60/6 weeks. 


flynn arts 


FLYMMARTS 


healing arts 


helen day 


Helen Day Art Center 





Two Funding Opportunities 
forVT Small Businesses 


NEW THIS YEAR! Vermont EPSCoR Pilot Projects 


iximum amount of each grant in S 10,000 


Vermont EPSCoR Small Business Innovation 
Research / Small Business Technology Transfer 
(SBIR/STTR) Phase (0) 


ffiRACC 


Morrisville 


Great Songs from the 
'70s, '80s and '90s 


FPSCnR 


®H1 MUSIC YOU LOVE : 

Champlain Valley & -| W f- ini C Rutland & Southern 
Northern Vermont lUlt/ lUltJ Champlain Valley 


Call for Proposals 

Questions? Email cpscor@uvm.edu. 


“My radio is on 
all day long. It is 
great to have some 
new music!” 





classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


gift Sat. Nov. 8, 9 a.m. -3 p.m. 
Cost: SlOOjperson: $75/mem- 
becs. Location: Helen Day Art 


CREATIVE DRAWING WITH EVAN 
CHI5MARK: 17113 class will focus 


Herbs School. Woodbury. In 


generator 

(generator 


COMMUNITY HERBALISM 
WORKSHOPS: Herbal Relief ror 

Rissin-Rosenfeld: Wed.. Oct. 29. 

Natural Beauty Workshop with 


St Montpelier. Info: 224-7100. 

HERBAL INTENSIVES AT VCIH: 

Selva Oscura": In the Dark 


Mase. Sat.. Oct. 25. 10 a.m.-4 p.n 


INTRO TO SOLIOWORKS: 

your first 3-D parts in virtual 

4-Dec. 16. 6:30-8:30 p.m. No 
S216/BCA members. Location: 


Sat.. Nov. 8. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Cost: 

St.. Montpelier. Info: 224-7100. 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 

tat Wed.. Oct 8, and Tue.. Oct 
14. both from 4-5:30 p.m. Sliding 


LASER CUT JEWELRY: Learn how 


Barnaby. Weekly on Mon. 
Nov. 17-Dec, B. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: 5160/person; S144/BCA 


language 


EXPERIENCED NATIVE 
PROFESSOR OFFERING SPANISH 




tutors/716306. 

LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 






martial arts 

VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 




Fernandez. CBJJ and IBJJF 
certified 6th Degree Black Belt 






Mon.-Fri.. 6-9 p.m.. & Sat.. 10 

55 Leroy Rd.. Williston. Info: 
660-4072. julio@bjjusa.com, 

WU XING CHINESE MARTIAL 


onTue., 7-9 p.m.: Fri., 6 -8p.m.; 
& Sat.. 11 a.m.-l p.m. Pay by the 




meditation 

FULLY ALIVE: A PEMA 
CHODRON VIDEO SERIES ON 
LIVING BEAUTIFULLY WITH 



spirituality 


well-being 


TUNE-IN DIET WORKSHOP: 


pjn. Cost: $58/person; incl. 
lunch. Location: Core Studio. 

862-8686. info&tuneindietcom. 


SECRET LIFE OF WOMEN: with 
Astro-Mythologist Kelley Hunter. 




Two Wolves Holistic Center. 179 

Info: Kelley Hunter. 456-1078. 
ketlhunter@earthlink.net 


yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: 
TRY SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Method Hot Yoga in a 95-de- 


or 5130/10-class card. $12/ 


ence. Get hot: 2-for-l offer. $15. 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

welcome here. Cost: $15/class. 
$130/class card. $5-10/commu- 

Yoga, 20 Kilburn St.. Burlington. 


HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 


trainings at the 200- and 


$100/10-class punch card. 

150 Dorset St.. Blue Mall, next to 
Info: 497-0136, 

INTENTIONAL SIMPLICITY: 


day concerns. Frt_ Oct 31-Sun. 
Nov. 2. Cost: $330/incl. room 

Location: Sky Meadow Retreat 

860-9927. 

LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: Highly 


February 28-March 7. All bodies 
and abilities welcome. SS-W 

card ; $130/monthly unlimited. 
Chace Mill , suite 126. Burlington. 

YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots 

Chakra Workshop w/ Heidi Bock 






OCTOBER 24 IH :: COLCHESTER, 11am - 2pm | BURLINGTON, 3 - 7pm 
OCTOBER 25 ,H :: SHELBURNE, 9:30am - 4pm 


Cobb Hill Try-On Event 


TRY ON 
COMFORT 
AND WIN! 

*Try on a pair of Cobb Hill 
and receive a prize during 
our in-store event. 



family owned since 1 978 




RE-ELECT DIANE 

SNELLING 

FOR SENATE 


SERVING CHITTENDEN COUNTY 



LEADING BY EXAMPLE 

www.dianesnelling.com 

Senator Diane Snelling 


DanformShoesVT.com oo 





music 



SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITH THE LAYARAPP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OF THE ARTISTS 



Folk Forms 

Sam Amidon talks about deconstructing folk and 
growing up in Vermont 

BY DAN BOLLES 

F or Sam Amidon, folk music is a malleable art form, despite the genre's out- 
wardly rigid traditions. On his new album, Lily-O, the Brattleboro native 
deconstructs traditional folk music, stripping songs to their core and reimag- 
ining them through a kaleidoscopic prism of free jazz, rock and experimen- 
tal sounds. The result is haunting and beautiful: thorough remakings that are both 
inherently familiar and alien. 

That record, made with Amidon’s longtime collaborators Shahzad Ismaily and 
Chris Vatalaro, as well as famed jazz guitarist Bill Frisell, is an extension of his earlier 
efforts in interpreting folk songs, from the archaic and obscure to the contemporary 
and famous. Most recently, those include Amidon’s 2013 album Bright Sunny South. 
It featured not only versions of traditional tunes such as “Weeping Mary” and “As I 
Roved Out,” but renderings of modern pop songs by the likes of country singer Tim 
McGraw and, of all people, Mariah Carey — “My Old Friend” and "Shake It Off,” 
respectively. 

Seven Days spoke with Amidon by phone in advance of his show at the Higher 
Ground Showcase Lounge this Thursday, October 23. 

SEVEN DAYS: You grew up in Vermont, and your parents were folk artists. 

How did they nurture your interest in folk music? 

SAM AMIDON: They met in Cambridge in the folk revival scene there and ended up 
coming here to join Bread and Puppet [Theater] as singers. They lived on the farm 
for a minute, loved Vermont and somehow ended up in Brattleboro in the late 1970s. 
They found a rich community of folk musicians there. So when I grew up, it wasn’t so 
much interest as immersion. Our whole social world was contra dance, Sacred Harp, 
shape-note singing. It was my world. But it wasn’t just folk music. My dad used to 
take me to see these insane free-jazz concerts and classical music. There is all kinds 
of weird stuff in Vermont. 

SD: Did you ever rebel against all that folk music? 

SA: Not really. It was almost like a weird experiment on a kid — like, let's see what 
happens if we surround this kid with folk music. I remember when I first started 
listening to other kinds of music, it didn’t make sense to me. I heard kids talking 
about Nirvana, so I went and bought Nevermind. It just kind of sounded like white 
noise. It was alien. 

But I have to admit, the first band that played another kind of music I could dig 
was Phish. Because their music was kind of silly and melodic, and it made sense to 
me. I eventually lost interest in them. But Trey Anastasio put out a record called 
Surrender to the Air, which is a free-jazz record with all these amazing improvising 
musicians in New York, like Marc Ribot, John Medeski. It pretty much changed my 
life, because then I went and bought all of the albums connected to that record. It 
was completely thrilling to me. 

The one thing I did do is I moved to New York when I was 20, and I kind of 
stopped playing. I had been playing fiddle professionally since I was a teenager and 
at a certain point stopped playing folk gigs. 1 knew I didn’t want to only do that kind 



GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


s@und bites 



A Guy Walks Into 
a Comedy Bar ... in 
Burlington 

Have you ever been told something, 
like, a really big something, and then 
immediately been sworn to secrecy 
for an indeterminate amount of time? 
It’s the worst. OK, illness, war, famine. 
Those things are worse. But holding 
on to a really cool secret, when all you 
want to do is tell everyone you know, is 
an exercise in torture. That's especially 
true when your whole friggin’ job is 
essentially telling people about cool 

Well, I’ve been holding on to one 
particularly exciting bit of news for 
what seems like a year now. And I can’t 
keep it in anymore. I’m gonna burst. 

So I’m going to tell you something 
now. But you have to promise to keep 
it yourselves. And you didn’t hear this 
from me, m'kay? 

NATHAN HARTSWICK and NATALIE 

miller are opening a comedy club in 
downtown Burlington. 

I know, right? Holy shit. 


In truth, the spark arts and Vermont 
comedy club cofounders’ plan to open 
a comedy club has been the worst- 
kept secret in Vermont next to Bernie 
Sanders “maybe” running for president. 
Miller and Hartswick have been in the 
planning stages for about two years 
now, and certain folks in the local 
comedy scene have known about it 
for a while. Still, local comedy’s First 
Couple has managed to keep a lid on 
their intentions, to a degree, and to keep 
the general public in the dark. Actually, 
maybe that last part wasn’t so hard. 

“I still get people who tell me they 
didn’t even know there was a local 
comedy scene,” says Hartswick recently 
over coffee, seated beside Miller. 

(That sound you hear is me 
repeatedly slamming my head against 
my desk as I think about how many 
times I’ve encouraged you to check out 
local comedy over the past few years.) 

This just in: There’s a local comedy 



scene, people. It’s good. It's more 
popular — and populous — than ever, 
and everything indicates it will continue 
growing and thriving. 

Through Spark and VCC alone, 
Hartswick and Miller produce more 
than 200 improv and standup comedy 
shows per year at venues all over 
Vermont Dozens of other promoters 
throughout the state organize comedy 
nights everywhere from village town 
halls to cafes in Barre to nightclubs in 
Burlington. There is an appetite for 
comedy in Vermont. Increasingly, there 
is an abundance of talent eager to satisfy 
that craving. All that's left now is to give 
comedy a permanent home. 

“We’re not crazy,” Hartswick says. 
“OK, maybe we’re a little crazy. But 
we’re not stupid. If we didn’t really 
believe the area could support a comedy 
club, we wouldn’t be doing this.” 

At this point, you may be saying to 
yourself, “Hmm. Didn't we already have 
a comedy club? And didn’t it go out of 
business? Are they stupid?” 

No, they’re not. But yes, there was 
a comedy club in Burlington. Said club 
was called Levity, and it did indeed 
close last year after a valiant but short 

Asked about the now-defunct laugh 
factory, Hartswick is quick to praise 
Levity. “It was great," he says. “It 
gave local comics a place to get stage 
time and hang out together, which is 
invaluable.” But, he adds, the club’s cozy 
confines were a limiting factor. It wasn’t 
large enough to host bigger-name 
touring acts that would draw audiences 
of “regular people” — i.e., not comedy 
nerds. And, because Levity’s space 
hadn’t been designed as a performance 
venue, it was tough to settle on the right 
stage setup. So here's Hartswick and 
Miller's solution: Go big or go home. 

The Vermont Comedy Club — which 
will be a comedy club, in Vermont — 
will be a 250-seat venue specifically 
designed by an architect as a multiuse 
performance space. For comparison, 
that’s about the size of the Higher 
Ground Showcase Lounge. It will be in 
the heart of downtown Burlington. I 
can’t tell you where, exactly — that part 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow @DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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SPORTS MEDICINE 


BE FIRST 

down the mountain again. 

BE YOU AGAIN. THE RIGHT SPORTS MEDICINE 
PHYSICIAN CAN HELP. Our physicians provide 
comprehensive sports medicine care, no matter how 
complex the injury. Patients receive a course of treatment 
that’s ideally suited for them, built around the most 
advanced options available — whether operative, 
non-operative or a combination of both. That’s what 
gets athletes back to the top of their game. 


To make an appointment, 
call 802-847-2663. 



Folk Forms «p.tz 

of music, because it sort of locks you in and you can't do anything else. So I took a job 
as a typist so I could be open to whatever kind of stuff came along. 


SD: Most musicians go to New York to become professionals. So you did it 
backward? 

SA: Yeah. And my parents were really upset They were like, “Why are you 
working?!" I didn’t want to worry about malting money with music. I just wanted to 
be able to go to Brooklyn and play with some weird rock band at two in the morning 
and get paid $25. But it was crucial. All the connections to my own music came from 
that period. 


SD: Much of the material you work from is ancient and obscure and has been 
reinterpreted many different ways. What is it about that material that it can 
withstand being messed around with so much? 

SA: I think that’s because for most of those songs, there is no original version. Every 
version of a folk song is a reworking. They go through mutations and change. And in 
that process they become tough little beasts. 

And in some ways, I don’t think of these records as folk records, because I’m 
not engaging in that tradition. Of course they are. But a lot of what’s considered 
“traditional" is really arbitrary, anyway, so they are as traditional as anything else, 

SD: It's interesting that you can deconstruct this centuries-old folk music, 
then turn around and do the same thing with a Mariah Carey song. 

SA: I don’t worry so much about where the music comes from when I make the 
albums. The fact that they’re folk songs is obviously significant to a lot of people. 
But if s more pragmatic to me. I love to sing; I love to play with different people. I do 
write a lot of music, but I’m not that interested in songwriting and I don’t know if 
I have any skill in that department anyway. So, for me, it’s a problem-solving game: 
What I can play with these people? 

The folk songs are a great source, because they are so tough, the melodies are so 
beautiful and the words are so weird. And then there are times when you’ll listen 
to the radio and some of those songs have those qualities. And, to me, that Mariah 
Carey song does. It's just a beautiful, simple expression. © 


INFO 
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is still a secret, since lease negotiations 
are ongoing as of this writing. I can tell 
you it will be prime real estate. 

But wait — there’s more. 

Hartswick and Miller plan to 
diversify the club’s offerings to create 



multiple revenue streams. There will be 
a lounge separate from the club where 
patrons can hang out and get drinks 
without seeing a show. The space will 
also house classrooms to accommodate 
an expanded menu of Spark Arts 
classes. Currently, Miller and Hartswick 
are at capacity with the teaching load at 
their South End studio. They’re turning 
people away. The new space will enable 
them to add classes and teachers, all of 
which should feed back into fostering 
interest in comedy — which should help 
put asses in those 250 seats. Also likely 
to aid with that last part: VCC will have 
nationally touring comics performing 
multiple sets on weekend nights. 

Booking big-name standups on 
weekends is tricky for rock clubs. 
Because they’re rock clubs, they like to 
have, y’know, rock on weekend nights. 
But to make the money work for, say, 
the todd barrys and tig notaros of the 
world, you need to be able to host 
multiple shows on the same night and 
turn the room over. Otherwise, you lose 
money on the deal. That’s where VCC 
will have an advantage. The club will 
round out its five-to-six-night-a-week 
schedule with an assortment of local 
improv and standup showcases. 

VCC has no definitive opening date 
yet. But Hartswick and Miller hope to 
be up and running by spring of 2015, 
just about in time for the joint to host 
the next Green Mountain Comedy 
Festival in May. 


1 BiteTorrent 

In other news, this is a music column! 

Are you heading to see Pennsylvania 
bluegrass bad-asses cabinet — whose 
banjo player, pappy biondo, actually 
lives in Vermont and regularly drops 
by the Sunday bluegrass scrambles at 
the Skinny Pancake in Burlington — at 
the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge 
on Wednesday, October 22? Then 
show up a little early for once, would 
ya? Rockabilly stalwarts the starline 
rhythm boys are opening. But because 
guitarist al lemery can't make the gig, 
the excellent teddy weber of the wiyos — 
who also lives in VT now, BTW — will 
fill in on guitar. 


Blues, booze and barbecue go together 
like, well, blues, booze and barbecue. If 
you’re a fan of any of those things, you'll 
want to be at the Rusty Nail in Stowe 
this Saturday, October 25, for the Stowe 
Blues, Brews and Barbecue night In 
addition to locals such as the al moore 
blues band and the ever-ascendant 
dave keller, you can catch heavyweight 
favorites luther ‘guitar junior* Johnson 
and British guitarist matt schofield. 

Also, beer. And BBQ. 

Last but not least Not naming names, 
but let’s say you run a bar that hosts 
live music, maybe on a popular 
thoroughfare in downtown Burlington, 
and you also have TVs. Would it be too 
much to ask that you turn off said TVs 
when they are within, say, three feet 
of the stage while a band is playing? 
Just spitballin’ here, but most of your 
patrons probably didn't pay a cover 
on a Saturday night to watch reruns of 
“SportsCenter." ® 
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REVIEW this 

Smooth Antics, 
Smooth Antics 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD] 

At the moment, Kat Wright is 
Burlington’s reigning soul diva. But 
increasingly the Indomitable Soul Band 
front woman has challengers to her 
crown in the Queen City and surrounds. 
Chief among these would-be usurpers is 
Stephanie Heaghney, the smoky-voiced 
siren who fronts Burlington soul-hop 
outfit Smooth Antics. If that band’s 
recently released self-titled debut is any 
indication, there is a dynamic new voice 
in Vermont soul and R&B. 

Because Wright and Heaghney 
nominally share a genre in a town 
where live soul music is something of 
a niche, there’s an urge to compare the 
two. Resist it. For one thing, it's not fair 
to either. For another, the two singers 
and their bands exist at very different 
points on the R&B spectrum. Where 
Wright and the ISB trade in a classically 
informed iteration of soul, Smooth 


Antics occupy space closer to jazzy neo- 
soul acts such as Ledisi, D’Angelo and 
Erykah Badu. Especially given their hip- 
hop leanings, the band's closest local 
stylistic corollary is likely the late, great 
acid jazz outfit Belizbeha. That ain't a 
bad thing. 

There is a quiet cool about Heaghney 
as she coos and flirts with her sensual 
melodies. Her understated, elegant lines 
are like a teasing wink across a crowded 
room: subtle, but inviting. It’s not that 
she’s incapable of belting fiery lines — 
she certainly is — rather, it’s that she 
seems to understand the importance 
and impact of dynamics. When you 
want to grab someone’s attention, 
sometimes a whisper is the best way to 
do it. 

In kind, her band responds by 
surrounding the young singer with 
some of the slinkiest jams this side 
of Maxwell. The rhythmic core of 
bassist Mike Dondero and drummer 
Jake Mayers provides a fertile 
foundation on which keyboardist 
Derek Rice and guitarist Chris Jordan 
intertwine steamy grooves and accents. 
Saxophonist Brian Miller and trumpeter 



Jeremy Gilchrist, 
Causality 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Jeremy Gilchrist has an unusual 
way with words. At his best, the 
Winooski-by-way-of-North-Carolina 
songwriter leaves room for the 
listener to contemplate his meaning. 
Gilchrist bills himself as a “thought- 
provoking” songwriter. And at times 
on his new album, Causality, he is, 
crafting hazily poetic suites that invite 
introspection and interpretation. 

But his unconventional phrasing and 
word choices, while often bold, leave 
a thin margin for error. As frequently 
as listeners are apt to contemplate 
his meaning, they are just as likely to 
wonder, What the hell does he mean? 


At times, both reactions occur 
within the framework of a single song. 
For example, take the album’s fourth 
track, “The Time Traveler.” Over the 
insistent thrum of an acoustic guitar, 
Gilchrist sings sweetly, “It’s hard to 
know where I’ve been / In a mind with 
so many strings / Visions of timelines 
I’ve changed / Lives rearranged." It's 
a regretful, retrospective lament made 
even more potent by a second verse in 
which he asks, “Resonating dream and 
fears / Was it for me or them?" Then 
comes this head-scratcher: “When I 
get home I'll destroy the machine / 
Throw the pieces in the paradoxical 
sea.” Even if we set aside that Gilchrist 
mispronounces the word “paradoxical” 
as “paradoxial,” the lines are simply 
overwritten, which is perhaps his 
greatest weakness. In the same song, he 
later sings of “multi versal voices." 

Such passages suggest Gilchrist 
is guilty of trying a little too hard to 
impress with fancy wordsmithing. 

The thing is, he doesn't have to. He’s a 
naturally gifted singer whose reedy tone 
evokes a blend of David Gray and Adam 
Duritz. Like those singers, he knows 
his way around a sticky melody. And 
he seems to be a fair hand at arranging 
moody folk pop, to boot. 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 



Niccu Osbourne color die group’s 
delicately funky compositions with 
taste and tact. 

As impressive as the band is, 
Heaghney is the unrivaled star of the 
show. From the syncopated strut of 
“Indigo” to the baby-makin’ swing of 
“Laced With Lust” to the multilingual, 
Latin-tinged slow bum of “Tierra 
Lejana,” the singer commands attention. 
But, like many of the best neo-soul 
singers, Heaghney compels not by force, 
but by pure seduction. 

Smooth Antics by Smooth Antics is 
available at smoothantics.bandcamp. 
com. The band plays Radio Bean in 
Burlington every Friday in October. 



When Gilchrist simply relies on 
those talents and favors subtlety 
over flair in his writing, the results 
are impressive. For instance, there’s 
“Everybody’s Story,” which harks to 
Automatic for the People-era REM 
in style and tone. Here, he writes 
plainly but tenderly on frailty and the 
human condition. The empathy and 
compassion in his voice and words are 
hard to resist. 

“Clocks on the Wall” is similarly 
nuanced and just as effective. Ditto 
the album closer “Great Escape.” With 
a melody and delivery that hint at a 
healthy admiration for Neil Young, 
here Gilchrist spins a bleary-eyed tale 
of emotional redemption, placing the 
listener directly in his shoes as he 
wanders and wonders in a predawn 
cityscape. Even a rather jarring scatting 
section helps build a sense of unease 
and disillusionment. That he’s able to 
do that with no words speaks to the 
potential that exists in Jeremy Gilchrist 
when he chooses his words carefully. 

Causality by Jeremy Gilchrist is 
available at jeremygilchrist.bandcamp. 
com. Gilchrist plays an album-release 
show at Radio Bean in Burlington on 
Saturday, November 1. 
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Don t Worry, Bo Fckm^ H&ppy Punk rock has a long and proud tradition of anger and aggression. But equally important to its snarling 
howls and jagged riffs is agood sense of humor and having fun. In that sense, Washington, D.C., punk trio ex hex are as a much a throwback to the classic, cheeky work of 
the Ramones and Dead Kennedys as a continuation of the 1990s riot grrl movement. The band's Merge Records debut, Rips, is a brash and audacious work that trades as 
much on clever, sarcastic lyricism as bright, power trio bombast. Or as NPR put it, “There’s enough energy on Rips to fuel a small country, and all of it is rooted in clean- 
burning enthusiasm.” Catch the band at the Monkey House on Wednesday, October 29, with indie rockers speedy ortiz. 






HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Ty 


stowe/sniuggs area 



J acked Up Virginia's after jack were named 2014 Americana Vocal Group of the Year by the Appalachian Cultural Music Association. It's 
little wonder why. As their debut album, Echo, reveals, the trio’s delicately interwoven melodies hark back to the earliest days of American folk and 
traditional music. Yet the band also exudes a welcome contemporary sensibility. It's a blend almost as sublime as their elegant harmonies. The band 
plays a pair of Burlington dates this week: Radio Bean on Wednesday, October 22, and the Skinny Pancake (Burlington) on Thursday, October 23. 
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GALLERY profile 


Branching Out 

ArtisTree Community Arts Center & Gallery, South Pomfret 


art 


BY MEG BRAZIL 


A fter four years in the Mount 
Tom Building in Woodstock, 
ArtisTree Community Arts 
Center & Gallery has moved 
to new digs just two miles up the road in 
South Pomfret. The distance is short, but its 
impact is great, maybe even transformative. 

When Kathleen Dolan, founder and ex- 
ecutive director of ArtisTree Community 
Arts, brought on Adrian Tans to direct a 
new art gallery in 2010, neither of them 
knew quite what to expect. ArtisTree had 
already been operating for seven years as 
a center for classes in art, music and the 
expressive arts for all ages and abilities. 

“The gallery is meant to be in the same 
spirit — more of a community gallery than 
a commercial gallery," Dolan says now. 
Balancing that mission with the desire 
to exhibit fine art works would present 
a challenge. So would the space: The 
900-square-foot gallery was a warren of 
small rooms and low ceilings. 

Over the four years following Tans’ ar- 
rival, ArtisTree Gallery emerged as a local 
mecca for artists and those wanting to see 
and enjoy art Tans has explored work both 
high and low, treating all art with respect, 
and has created meaningful, engaging ex- 
hibitions that have a wide appeal. He has 
a particular facility for turning a melange 
of artwork into one cohesive exhibition. 
Tans' curatorial eye zeros in on the right 
piece for a focal point in one room; in the 
next, he might organize a masterful salon- 
style selection of paintings. 

Well planned and executed, the 
shows represented what’s at the heart of 
ArtisTree Community Arts Center: the 
community. What’s more, they were a 
success. Opening receptions were packed, 
with tiny red “sold” dots abounding. 

There was just one problem: After a few 
years, the gallery outgrew its space, and so 
did ArtisTree Community Arts. “There 
aren't a lot of buildings that could suit our 
needs,” Dolan says. 

So when architect George Turner of 
River Town Design showed Dolan the old 
Talbot farmhouse and three-story barn 
in South Pomfret, “It all seemed to come 
together: the bam, the hillside, the house. 
And we do a lot that connects with nature,” 
Dolan says. “The pastoral scene seemed 
like the right context.” After 18 months of 
construction, the privately funded $3 mil- 
lion renovation was completed this fall. 

The new location is easy to get to, parking 
is plentiful, and the converted historic bam 
and farmhouse are enticing. Everything 



IRIAN TANS 



about the place says, “Welcome.” Workshops 
and classes take place in the barn; the center 
also offers a small performance space and 
studios for movement, painting, drawing 
pottery and fabric arts. 

ArtisTree Gallery is located in the 
farmhouse, which has largely retained its 
original exterior. Inside, beautiful details 
such as crown molding, a fireplace and 
wood flooring remain, while added im- 
provements help the interior work as an 
exhibition space. A handicap-accessible 
entryway, bathroom and wider hallway 
make the new gallery easier to navigate. 

The old gallery was in a house, and the 
ew space retains that homey feel, with 


updates. “The space is more open, and the 
ceilings are much higher,” Tans says. “And 
it has a kind of elegance.” 

The new gallery isn’t much larger than 
its predecessor at around 1100 square feet, 
yet the higher ceilings, window-panel cov- 
erings and freestanding walls give it almost 
three times the amount of wall space for 
exhibitions. The multitude of windows was 
appropriate for a house but excessive for a 
gallery, so removable panels were created 
to cover the windows when necessary, and 
retain the building’s exterior character. A 
more open floor plan also provides abetter 
environment for viewing the work. 

“People can feel really invested in a 
community arts space," Tans says. “We 
have annual exhibitions which people 
look forward to." The fall show, “Local 
Color,” and its spring counterpart, “Mud," 
are broadly themed to attract work from 
myriad artists in different mediums. 

Another perennial favorite is the 
small-works show, perfect for holiday 
gift giving. Well-known artists such as 
Charlet Davenport, William B. (“Wimby”) 
Hoyt, Margaret Lampe Kannenstine and 
Gaal Shepherd are just as likely to be on 
exhibit as high-quality works by new, 
lesser-known artists. The annual book-arts 
show, in conjunction with Woodstock’s 
Bookstock festival, brings in nationally 
recognized jurors while inviting submis- 
sions from any artist within the geographic 
region, aspiring or professional. 

The gallery makes a big investment in 
young audiences, too, presenting shows 
such as “Primary Colors" for second and 
fourth graders. For "Cosmic Scales,” sixth 
graders spend months photographing their 
environment on microscopic, macroscopic 
and astronomic scales, then writing about it. 

Four falls ago, ArtisTree Gallery held 
its inaugural show, "Local Color.” This fall, 
on October 10, ArtisTree Gallery launched 
the inaugural show of the same title in its 
new exhibit space, the fifth annual exhibit 
of area artists’ works "influenced and in- 
spired by life lived within the landscape.” 
The exhibit not only bookends ArtisTree 
Gallery’s first four years but encapsulates 
what the gallery brings to its new neigh- 
borhood: local color. ® 

info 



ART SHOWS 


NEW THIS WEEK 


9 DAVID BETHUEL JAMIESON: 'Resurrections: Art 
by David Beth lie I Jamieson (1963-1992)," a digital 

October 30, 5-7 p.m. October 27-November 20. Info, 
656-4200. L/L Gallery. UVM, in Burlington. 


ts. Saturday, 

$5 donation. Info. 399-7514. Rose Street Artists' 

barre/montpelier 

9 SAM TALBOT-KELLY: His Kingship.' a 
24-November 4. Info. 828-85B0. South Gallery. 

stowe/smuggs area 

9 MATTHEW CHRISTOPHER: The Age of 

in America. Reception: Friday, October 24. 6-8 p.m. 
October 24-November 23. Info, 253-8358. Helen 
Day Art Center in Stowe. 

middlebury area 

PINHOLE PHOTOGRAPHY': Black-and-white 
327 class. October 28-November 6. Info. 443-3168. 

ART EVENTS 

'EMERGING ADULTHOOD: PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PORTRAITURE: Middlebury psychology professor 

Friday. October 24.12:30-2 pm. Info. 443-3168. 

Fnday. October 24, 5-7 p.m. Info, 763-7094. 

VINO PICASSO: A PAINTING PARTY': Artist 

'CONSERVATION THROUGH THE ARTISTS EYE': 

October 25. 2-3:30 p.m. $8 adults; under 15 free: $4 
seniors. Info. 457-3368 x22. 

JASON DUROCHER: 'Firework Stellar.' a pop-up 

October 25. 7-10 p.m. Info. 448-3740. 



Judith Vivell Since she began painting more than five decades ago, 
New York City-based contemporary artist Judith Vivell has produced diverse works 
influenced by an array of subjects, mentors and artists. Her artistic career has included a 
period of abstract nudes; more than 30 years of experimentation with photography; and 
an outsider art phase. Most recently, in 2000, Vivell began painting sublime, life-size 
depictions of wild birds. “The first time I looked through a camera lens and saw roseate 
spoonbills dance, I was struck with the same sense of awe that first drew me to study 
painting," Vivell writes on her website. A series that pays homage to New England’s 
wild turkeys is on display at AVA Gallery and Art Center in Lebanon, N.H., through 
November 14. Pictured: “Wild Turkey 1." 


ONGOING SHOWS 


ART HOP GROUP SHOW: A collaborative group 

5EABA. Through November 30. Info. 651-9692. 
VCAM Studio In Burlington. 

THE ART OF HORROR': A juried group show 

Robinson. Through October 31. Info. 578-2512. The 
ASHLEE RUBINSTEIN: 'Bad Food.' paintings of food 

by SEABA. Through November 30. Info. 859-9222. 
The Pine Street Deli in Burlington. 

CAMERON SCHMITZ: Drawings and paintings 
865-7166. Courtyard Marriott Burlington Harbor. 

-CIVIL WAR ERA DRAWINGS FROM THE BECKER 


Gallery. Through December 12. 'CIVIL WAR OBJECTS 
FROM THE UVM COLLECTIONS’: Heirloom items 


more. Wilbur Room. Through May 17. 2015. KARA 
WALKER: 'Harpers Pictorial History of the Civil 

culture. Through December 12. Info, 656-0750. 

865-5B39. Vermont Metro Gallery. BCA Center, in 

'DANCE AT BENNINGTON COLLEGE: 80 YEARS 
OF MOVING THROUGH': Historic photos tell the 

Through November 29. Info. 652-4500. Amy E. 


® 


VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS; 





GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 


ELLEN POWELL: Photographs or Acadia National 

660-9005. The Gallery at Main Street Landing in 

cards. Through November 29. Info. 862-2233. 
Through October 31. Info. 864-208 b' The Mens 


INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SHOW: Paintings by 

November 30. Info, 859-9222. The Innovation 

IRENE LEDERER LACROIX: "Form and Figure.’ 

JAD FAIR & DANIEL SMITH: ‘Solid Gold Heart" an 

gallery. Through October 28. Info. 735-2542. New 

ings. Through November 4. Info. 355-5418. Vintage 

862-1001. Left Bank Home & Garden In Burlington. 

KATHERINE TAYLOR-MCBROOM: 'Spectral 

October 31. Info, 578-2512. Studio 266 in Burlington. 
KRISTINE SLATTERLY: Abstract pop-art paintings: 
Info, 658-6016. Speeder & Earl's: Pine Street in 

9 LILY HINRICHSEN & KARLA VAN VLIET: 

artists. Gallery talk: Friday, October 24. 6-7 p.m. 
Through October 29. Info. 363-4746. Flynndog 

and artist. Through November 30. Info. 865-7211. 

October 31. Info. 859-8909. Red Square in Burlington. 

MICHAEL SMITH AND BROOKE MONTE: "Mind 

MIKE REILLY: 7 Cover the Waterfront’ digital 

NANCY TOMCZAK: Watercolor paintings of 

NORTHERN VERMONT ARTISTS ASSOCIATION 
FALL SHOW: Works in a variety or media by NVAA 
members. Through November 2. Info, 864-7999. 
Art's Alive Gallery Main Street Landings Union 



art 


BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.83 

■OF LAND AND LOCAL': BURLINGTON: A multidisci- 


October 24. Info. 656-4200. Living/Leaming Center. 
UVM, In Burlington. 

ROBERT CHAMBERLIN: Buiiington-inspired images 
by the local painter, curated by the ONE Arts 

0 TRANS ART MATTERS': In conjunction with the 

31. 4:30-6 p.m. Through October 31. Info. 656-7990. 

Chittenden county 

'ART FOR GILLETT POND': Friends of Gillett Pond 

31. Info. 434-4583. Huntington Public Library. 

THE BODY ELECTRIC’: An exhibit of 'sen- 

225-614-8037. South Gallery in Burlington. 

DAN HIGGINS: 'Posted in Winooski.' new 

October 31. Info, 373-5150. The Block Gallery & 
DARLENE CHARNECO: 'CoHabitat.' an exhibit 

7. Info. 654-2795. McCarthy Arts Center Gallery. St. 

ELIZABETH ALLEN: 'Color. Light Moments: New 

28. Info, 985-3848. Furchgott Sourdiffe Gallery in 

EVIE LOVETT & PAULA BRADLEY: Two photography 
shows in one location: *Backstage at the Rainbow 
Cattle Co." by Lovett and "Onstage: New Work* by 
Bradley. Through October 25. Info, 862-5724. LCATV 

‘HOMEFRONT & BATTLEFIELD: OUILTS AND 
CONTEXT IN THE CIVIL WAR': More than 70 rare 

2015. Info. 985-3346. Pizzagalll Center for Art and 

IMPRESSIONS OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN AND 

December 30. Info. 985-8223. Luxton-Jones Gallery 

LAUREL FULTON WATERS: 'New Works.' framed 
Through November 30. Info, 985-8222. Shelburne 
LOCK. STOCK AND BARREL: The Terry Tyler 


Beach Gallery. Through October 31. 'PAINTING A 
NATION': A showcase of the museum's best 19th- 

BLAZERS: HORSE-POWERED VEHICLES': An exhibit 



George Woodurd & Peter IN^iller Two noteworthy local artists, George Woodard and Peter Miller, 
take viewers on a visual journey through pastoral Vermont in “Farm Stories,” an exhibit currently displayed at Axel’s Gallery & Frame 
Shop in Waterbury. Miller is an award-winning photographer and the author of A Lifetime of Vermont People and Vermont Farm 
Women , among other fine-art photography books. Woodard, also an actor and musician, uses black-and-white images to tell the story 
of his family's 100-year-old dairy farm in Waterbury. Through Saturday, October 25, with a book signing and meet-the-artists event on 
Thursday, October 23, 5-7 p.m. Pictured: "Henry in a Bucket" by Woodard. 


automotive culture. Round Bam. NANCY CROW: 

Textile Gallery. PATTY YODER: The Alphabet of 

Through October 31. Info, 985-3346. Shelburne 

LORRAINE MANLEY & KATHLEEN MANLEY: 

Q 'MIRROR, MIRROR’: A juried exhibit of self- 

Party: Friday. October 31. 5-7:30 p.m. Through 
October 31. Info, 777-3686. Darkroom Gallery in 

NINI CRANE: 'Evolving," mixed-media paintings 

OF LAND AND LOCAL': SHELBURNE: A multidiscl- 

PERILOUS PASSAGES': The exhibit shows the 

‘WINGS OF CLAY': Under the guidance of art teacher 


recovery project Through October 31. $7/3.50. Info, 
THE POTTERY SHOW: An exhibition of pottery 


SCOTTIE RAYMOND: 150 Minutes.' a show of 

winner. Through December 31. Info, 658-2739. The 

barre/montpelier 


with the exhibit Through December 31. Info. 
479-7069. Morse Block Deli in Barre. 

ROCK SOLID IN & OUT: Stone sculptures and 
Gallery and around downtown. BETH HAGGART: 


. BEN PEBERDY: New collages by 

1864: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH': With objects. 

December 31. ARTHUR SCHALLER: 'Billboard 

AARON STEIN: Mixed-media artwork created from 


Second Floor Gallery. MARIE LEPRE GRABON & 
MARY-ELLEN LOVINSKY: "Who Makes Community," 

479-7069. Studio Place Arts in Barre. 

CHRIS STEARNS: Landscape photographs Tram the 
Info. 223-1151. Fresh Tracks Farm Vineyard a Winery 

DANIEL BARLOW & SCOTT BAER: 'Green Mountain 

art in Vermont Through April 1, 2015. Info, 479-8519. 


FELT TAPESTRY EXHIBIT: Handmade felt 

russo@live.com. Info, 229-9212. Bagitos Bagel a 

FINDING A COMMON THREAD’: A group show 




ART SHOWS 


FRANK WOODS: Selected work from "Recent Chaos: 

223-2518. Montpelier Senior Activity Center. 

MARY ANNA ABUZAHRA: An exhibit that tells 
Through October 31. Info. 223-1431. Tulsi Tea Room 

SKYE FOREST & ANNIE TIBERIO CAMERON: 

StoryWalk®, featuring "Peace of the Wild Things" by 
Wendell Berry. Through October 22. Info. 223-4665. 

TONY CONNOR: "An Artist's Journey Through the 

Spotlight Gallery in Montpelier. 

W. DAVID POWELL: "Everything Must Go 3.0." large 


stowe/smuggs area 

Midway Atoll of baby albatross killed by discarded 
State College. 

'ELDER ART EXHIBIT: A show of artwork from 
Morrisville Elder Art Groups. JENNIFER HUBBARD: 
Through November 2. Info. 888-1261. River Arts 


Info. 767-9670. BigTown Gallery in Rochester. 

0 GEORGE WOODARD & PETER MILLER: "The 

Through October 25. Info. 244-7801. Axel’s Gallery & 
SUSAN BULL RILEY: Oil and watercolor paintings 

496-6682. Vermont Festival of the Arts Gallery In 


ERIC TOBIN & KAREN WINSLOW: "Reflections: 

I00UNE DUKE: "Spirit of Nature." bold, hyper- 

"LAND & LIGHT & WATER & AIR': The annual 

LANDSCAPE TRADITIONS': The new wing of the 

PAUL SCHWIEOER. DUNCAN JOHNSON AND CHRIS 

Info. 253-B943. West Branch Gallery & Sculpture 
Park in Stowe. 

LISA FORSTER BEACH & SANDRA NOBLE: "Oil and 

‘UNREST: ART. ACTIVISM & REVOLUTION": An 

Through November 23. POLLY MOTLEY: "In No 

mad river valley /ivaterbury 

7 WOMEN PAINTERS': Paintings in various styles 


middlebury area 

ANNE CADY: "Imagining My Way to What Is True," 

the noted local artist. TOM DUNNE: Hand-turned 
woodcarvings. 0 VCEVY STREKALOVSKY: Plein 

painting demonstration: Saturday. October 25. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m, Through October 31. Info, 458-0098. 

0 ARTHUR HEALY & HIS STUDENTS': 30 paint- 

388-2117. Henry Sheldon Museum of Vermont 
History in Middlebury. 

0 AWKWARD FAMILY PHOTOS': A national 

October 25. 3-4 p.m. Through October 25. Info, 
443-5743. McCullough Social Space, Middlebury 

0 DREAMS. FANTASIES AND ILLUSIONS': A juried 

5-7 p.m. Through November 14. Info, 388-4500. 
FREDERICK "FRITZ" JAEGER: A selection or 
Through October 31. Info. 989-7500. EastView at 
JUNE PAUL: "Alphabet City." an exhibit of "timeless 
Through October 30. Info, 989-9992. ZoneThree 
0 KATE GRIDLEY: "Passing Through." an exhibit 

Friday. October 24. 4 p.m. Through October 26. Info, 
443-5258. Jackson Gallery, Town Hall Theater, in 
Middlebury. 

PICTURING ENLIGHTENMENT: TIBETAN 
THANGKAS': A collection of 18 centuries-old scrolls 


Amherst College. "VISUAL WEIMAR": Paintings. 

RACHAEL ROBINSON ELMER: An exhibit of "Art 

Through October 26. Info. 877-3406. Rokeby 

rutland area 

"ARTFULL VERMONT: Fifteen local artists present 



Thursday, October 30 
at 7:30 pm, MainStage 

Sponsor AUEjJui 


Xfmity 


www.flynncenter.org or call 802-86-flynn 


ii'.'jn:i<iiiiu>i:l| 



VT State 
Inspection 

( 802 ) 660-0055 

GIRLINGTONGARAGE.COM 



Woolen Mill Health Club 
Breast Cancer Awareness Week 

OCTOBER 27 - OCTOBER 31 

Donate $5 or more to Breast Cancer Research 
and get a Free T-shirt! 

SPECIAL: 6 MONTHS FOR 


$ 175 ! 

Offer expires 11/30/14. 


full line of nautilus equipment • free weights • indoor pool 
racquetball • personal training • never an initiation fee 


NNOOLEN 20 West Canal Street, Winooski • 655-2399 
HEALTH twm healthclub.com Like us on Facebook! 
ilCLUB Hours: M-F 5:30am-9pm, Sat 7am-5pm • Sun 9am -5pm 




VERMONT TECH 

INSTITUTE FOR APPLIED AGRICULTURE 
AND FOOD SYSTEMS 


SHORT COURSE 

Maple Installations 

DECEMBER 1-3, 2014 
RANDOLPH CENTER, VT | $250 

Learn how to update sap collecting systems and 
maximize sugar bush production with this three- 
day course. Glenn Goodrich from Goodrich's Maple 
Farm will cover planning and installing a modern 
pipeline vacuum sap-harvesting system. 


LEARN MORE vtc.edu/maplefall 802.728.1677 



Join us for our annual Halloween extravaganza! 

Sunday, October 26 
to a.m. — 1 p.m. 


art 



GREEN MOUNTAIN COLLEGE FACULTY EXHIBIT: 

SCULPTFEST 2014': Twelve artists created 



exhibit. KATE KATOMSKI: 'The Quarry Project: 



champlain islands/northwest 

MAUREEN AND BARRY GENZLINGER, MARTHA 
OHLINGER, CARL NEWTON: Mixed-media orna- 



Vcevy 

Strekalovsky 

Vcevy Strekalovsky has been painting the 
Middlebury area for decades. A third- 
generation painter of Russian heritage, 
he graduated from Middlebury College in 
the 1960s, where he studied under famed 
watercolorist Arthur Healy. He went 
on to receive a master’s in architecture 
from the University of Pennsylvania, and 
continued to study painting throughout 
his adulthood. Currently, Strekalovsky 
splits his time between Massachusetts and 
Weybridge, Vt., and his painting mediums 
between oil and watercolor. An exhibit of 
his recent works is on display at Edgewater 
Gallery in Middlebury through Friday, 
October 31. Strekalovski gives an en plein 
air painting demonstration outside the 
gallery on Saturday, October 25, from 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Pictured: “Otter Creek 2.” 



upper valley 


JUDITH PETTINGELL AND DEBORAH FRANKEL 





brattleboro area 

ROAD TRIP: AMERICA THROUGH THE 
WINDSHIELD’: Photography and paintings by six 






j ART SHOWS E 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 


gmall.com. Island Arts South 
Hero Gallery. Inf 


ANNUAL GIFT SHOW: Each 






CURIOSITY. APPRECIATION 
OR CONNECTION TO NATURAL 
WORLD: The Art House Gallery 


(high-quality JPEG or PDF 






05827. Deadline: October 25. 
Common. Info, 586-2200. 

ISLAND ARTS GALLERY 2015: 

artists to apply for the 2015 






862-9547. gm®dallyplanetl5. 

HELEN DAY MEMBERS ART 
SHOW 2014: Helen Day Art 

Day Art Center. Stowe. 


THE CARVING STUDIO 
GALLERY EXHIBITS: Accepting 






Rutland. Info, 438-2097. 

THE CARVING STUDIO 
SUMMER 2015 RESIDENCIES: 


digital Image (JPEGs) or slide 

and Sculpture Center. P.O. Box 


Rutland. Info. 438-2097. 

CONCTEXTI: WORD & IMAGE’: 

by Tim Clark. Info, darkroom 

Info, 777-3686. 

GONE FISHING': Studio Place 

Deadline: February 27. 2015, 


MONTPELIER ALIVE 
COMMUNITY I. ARTS GRANT: 

S4.000 per proposal will be 

Deadline: October 30, 5 p.m. 

November 30. Info. 223-9604. 

ROCK-PAPER-SCISSORSr: 

2015. Studio Place Arts, Bane. 


JUSTICE CALENDAR/POSTER 
ART: The 99 Gallery and Center 


November 29. The 99 Gallery 


northeast kingdom 

CAROL MACDONALD: "String Theory," prints that 
artist. Through November 22. Info, 748-0158. 

CHIP TROIANO: ‘Landscapes of New Zealand.’ 

November 17. Info, 525-3366. " 

West Glover. 


KATHLEEN JUDGE: Prints and drawings by the 

TOOTHBRUSH': From "twig to bristle.’ an exhibit 

manchester/bennington 

DaVallla at 39 North in Chester. © 


THE PEACE OF A LEASE 


Enjoy 'Peace of Mind' f'om knowing you've saved money by 
leasing you' snow equipment f'om Ski & Snowboa'd Exp'ess! 


• Junto' Ski Lease Packages stad at S99 

• Adult Ski Lease Packages stad at Si 59 

• dew! Twin Tip Ski Leases stad at $229 

• Snowboa'd Lease Packages stad at SI 59 


SKI S SNOWBOARD 

| express 

ce Tuning Since 1988 


Main Street, Richmond 
Open 8 to 6 Daily 

434-6327 or 863-FAST 

www.skiexpressvt.oom 


The Perfect Portion 


# 


)ite 

it CLUB 


of food news served up every Tuesday. 

Receive offers and invitations to tastings 
as well as a sneak peek of food stories 
from the upcoming Seuen Days. 


» Sign up at sevendaysvt.com/biteclub 



10 Dorset St, South Burlington, VT 05403 
_ 802-863-1 256 I thephotogarden.com 









NEW IN THEATERS 

Michael Rossato-BennetL (78 min. NR. Savoy) 
JOHN WICK: His name is short, and presumably 

Michael Nyqvist and Willem Dafoe. Veteran stunt- 

PRIDE: Set in the summer of 1S84. this drama 

min. R. Roxy. Savoy) 

ST. VINCENT: Bill Murray plays a curmudgeonly 

With Naomi Watts and Jaeden Lieberher. (102 min, 
PG-13. Capitol, Essex. Majestic. Palace) 

NOW PLAYING 

ALEXANDER AND THE TERRIBLE. HORRIBLE. NO 
GOOD. VERY BAD DAY** Nothing seems to go 

(81 min, PG) 6 ' P ' 

AMERICAN BEAR: AN ADVENTURE IN THE 
KINDNESS OF STRANGERS: Directors Gregory 

ANNABELLE 1/2* Remember the demonic dolly 

Effect 2). Ward Horton. Annabelle Wallis and Alfre 
Woodard star. (9B min. R; reviewed by R.K. 10/6) 
THE BEST OF ME*l/2 The latest screen version of 

Station) directed. (117 min. PG-13) 

THE BOOK OF UFE***V2 Guillermo del Toro 

directorial debut (95 min, PG) 


PG; reviewed by M.H. 10/1) 

BOYHOOD***** Richard Ljnklater [Before 

DOLPHIN TALE 2*** In this sequel to the 2011 

Smith again directs. (107 min. PG) 

DRACULA UNTOLD** So. guess what? Vlad 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 


* = smarter than the average bear 




R; reviewed by R.K. 10/1 ) 

FURY **** Brad Pitt plays a tank commander 
behind enemy lines in 1945 in this World War II 

Pena. (134 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 10/22) 

GONE GIRL**** David Fincher (7he Social 

Harris also star. (149 min, R; reviewed by M.H. 10/8) 

GUARDIANS OF THE GALAXY**** Make way 

min. PG-13; reviewed by M.H. 8/6) 

THE JUDGE** Robert Downey Jr. plays a big-city 

(7be Change-Up ). (141 min, R: reviewed by R.K. 

KILL THE MESSENGER*** Set in the 1990s, this 


Renner stars. (112 min. R; reviewed by M.H. 10/15) 


star. (119 min. R; reviewed by M.H. 10/22) 
TRACKS**** Mia Wasikowska plays Robyn 


(7he Painted Veil) directed. (110 min, PG-13) 


HOW DO YOU DE-PROGRAMME A TEENAGER? 

WEBJUNKIE B 


Is Internet 
Addiction 
Real? 


The Chinese government thinks so. 

It’s set up rehab centers around the 
country to treat teens who prefer 
the online world to the real one. 

A new documentary, Web Junkie, 
intimately chronicles the treatment 
process at a facility in Beijing. 

The Vermont International Film Festival hosts a 
free screening of Web Junkie at the Vermont 
Tech Jam on Friday, October 24, 3 p.m. in 242 Main 
at Memorial Auditorium in Burlington. 


The film is followed by a panel discussion with 
gamers and mental health professionals from 
Champlain College. 



VTIFF.ORG 

VERMONT INTERNATIONALFILM FESTIVAL 


VERMONT T3 

TECHMJHM 


TECHJAMVT.COM 




READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 









= MOVIE CLIPS = 


NOW PLAYING « P.89 

THE TWO FACES OF JANUARY***l/2 A con artist 


debut. (97 min. PG-13) 

NEW ON VIDEO 

EARTH TO ECHO **1/2 A group of kids And 


THE PURGE: Al 

2013 thriller for a sequel that explores Purge Night 

directed. (94 min, R) 

SN0WPIERCER****l/2 Director Bong Joon-ho 


CVMC CARE 


We are a not-for-profit clinic and 
we are here when you need us. 


Monday 

Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

Lab 

thru 

& Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

and 

10am-8pm 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 

onsite 

Get 

in. Get out. Get Well. 

802.371.4239 / 1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 


^fffculture 

^^^JVERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
Festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

Did you miss: haunted homes & serial killers 

Why do people spend months turning their homes 
into Hal loween scare houses? Why do they fiock to 
tours of Jeffrey DahmerS Milwaukee haunts? Why 
do they collect the autographs and artwork of serial 

Two recent Halloweeny documentaries. The American 
Scream and Serial Killer Culture, explore these 
questions about the fascination of fear... 

Should you catch up with them on DVD or VOD, or keep missing them? 



WHAT I'M WATCHING 


This week l‘m watching: THE TELEGRAPH TRAIL 

One of the hallmarks of the ‘B* picture is its reliance 
on narrative coincidence — exactly the kind of thing 
that ’A" films tend to minimize. But that doesn't mean 
that a B western like John Wayne's 1933 film The 
Telegraph Trail is bad. It's just a totally different way 
of telling a story. 



READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


^ Central Vermont Medical Center 

^ ¥ Central to Your Well Being / cvmc.org 



ESSEX I SOUTH BURLINGTON I WILLISTON 




fun stuff 


MORE FUN! straight dope (p.29), 

CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


EDIE EVERETTE 


DAVE LAPP 









NEWS QUIRKS 


' ROLAND SWEET \ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Police got a good look at a burglary sus- 
pect who made off with $3,700 in Coral 
Gables, Fla., even though the man tried 
to hide his identity by repositioning 
surveillance cameras toward the office 
building’s elevators. A large mirror 
located next to the elevators reflected 
the man’s image and actions, which the 
camera recorded. (Miami’s WTVJ-TV) 

Dylan Robert Stables, 20, attracted the 
attention of police by driving backward 
on a highway in Sebastopol, Calif. 
Stables reportedly told officer David 
Harston that his transmission had 
failed, forcing him to drive north while 
facing south. After a check showed 
Stables was on probation, a search 
of his vehicle found credit cards that 
turned out to be stolen. (Santa Rosa’s 
Press-Democrat) 

Crisis of the Week 

Counterfeit prom dresses are harming 
the U.S. economy, according to Sen. 

Bob Menendez (D-N.J.). He warned 
Lev Kubiak, director of the Intellectual 
Property Rights Coordination Center, 
that Chinese manufacturers and web- 
sites that sell counterfeit goods directly 
to U.S. buyers threaten the domestic 
prom and bridal dress industry and are 
“ripping off consumers." (Washington 
D.C.’s Hill) 


When the Ice Bucket 
Challenge Isn’t Enough 

Responding to reports of a disoriented 
man in a plastic bubble off the Florida 
coast asking directions to Bermuda, 
the crew of a U.S. Coast Guard cutter 
found Reza Baluchi, 42, who explained 
he was trying to raise money for needy 
children by rumiing 3,000 miles inside 
his inflatable “hydro 
pod” to trace the Ber- 
muda Triangle. After 
going only 70 nautical 
miles in three days, 
however, he became 
exhausted and had 
to be airlifted to the 
hospital. Following 
his rescue, Baluchi 
denied asking for help 
and said he activated 
his emergency rescue 
signal by mistake. “I never quit,” he 
declared. ( Washington Post) 

Shy Flasher 

Police in West Allis, Wis., accused 
Konrad Peters, 28, of exposing children 
to harmful materials by twice throw- 
ing dildos from his car while teenage 
girls were nearby and then lingering 
to watch their reaction. In a third 
incident, according to the arrest report, 
the car stopped about 100 feet in front 
of two girls walking in an alley, and the 
driver opened his door and placed an 
object on the ground that the girls “in- 


spected and found to be a giant purple 
dildo.” Investigators who identified 
Peters as the suspect reported finding 
“33 dildos and multiple sex toys” at his 
home. (Britain’s Daily Mail) 

Inflammability 

A car at a gas pump in Lake City, Fla., 
was engulfed in flames while the driver 
was inside the gas sta- 
tion, according to sher- 
iff’s official Murray 
Smith. He noted that 
the car had a lit candle 
inside. (Jacksonville’s 
WJAX-TV) 

A fire truck respond- 
ing to a fire in Silver 
Spring, Md., had to 
stop en route after it 
caught fire. The fire 
started in the engine compartment 
and spread because it was a ladder 
truck and carried no water. The crew 
battled the blaze with hand-held fire 
extinguishers until another fire truck 
arrived to put it out. (Associated Press) 

Irony of the Week 

Rodney Edward Boutelle, 53, was 
killed while cutting firewood in Park 
County, Wyo., when a tree fell and hit 
him on the head. Sheriff’s investigators 
concluded that Boutelle failed to hear 
the tree behind him falling because of 
the noise from his chain saw. (Associ- 
ated Press) 


Drone On 

Officials called off a scoreless soccer 
match between Serbia and Albania in 
the 41st minute after a drone flew into 
Belgrade’s Partizan Stadium carrying 
a flag symbolizing the extension of 
Albania’s territory to wherever ethnic 
Albanians live. Albanian fans had been 
banned from attending the qualifying 
match between the two Balkan rivals, 
resulting in an overwhelmingly pro- 
Serbian crowd of 32,000 who regarded 
the flag as an insult. Serbian defender 
Stefan Mitrovic pulled down the flag, 
but when several Albanian players 
tried to take it away, a melee involv- 
ing numerous players ensued. Some 
spectators threw objects, including 
flares, from the stands, and several ran 
onto the playing field to join the brawl. 
Serbs accused Olsi Rama, the brother 
of Albania's prime minister and one 
of a handful of Albanians permitted 
to view the match, of controlling the 
drone, but Serbian authorities were 
unable to find the drone’s controller to 
confirm their suspicion. (CNN) 

Drinking-Class Hero 

The Italian food company Alta Quotta 
introduced spreadable beer, which it 
said is ideal for “appetizers and chees- 
es” and “to decorate or fill” pastries, 
cakes and ice cream. The product, 
Birra Spalmabile, is composed of 40 
percent beer, although it contains no 
alcohol. (United Press International) 


ill.S. GoAStGUAid Grew 
reSpondedt orepoitSof A 
diSor Iented mAn in tplAStiC 
bubble off the flor IdACoASt 

ASKING DIRECTIONS 
10 BERMUDA. 


JEN SORENSEN 



HARRY BLISS 



fun stuff 


i 


DEEP DARR FEARS 



ONE DM V'U. BE. FACE&OOK- AND I’U Accidental 
stalking Someone., Tift tulip, name imto 
V owt S tatus" instead 

Of IWt SEAKLM goK, 



And then'll Be Autowikau^ and l wont nuule until 
TAGGED 'N T\\t foST, ENEMoNE- USE SEES IT, 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to 
cartoonist Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, 
and you may see your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 


RED MEAT — »• 9Paphy Max 'cqnn*o'n 









in your own chosen field. 


R 1-877-873-4888 



TIME FOR A TUNE-UP! I Channel3 news 


-lot for your car— but for your skis and snowboards 

BASIC TUNING ONLY $33.35 

Stone ground tuning on our Wintersteiger Mercury, 
with ceramic disc edge finish and buff-on hot wax 
Ee sure to have your bindings safety checkedl 

BINDING CALIBRATION: $23.95 


SKI & SNOWBOARD Main Street, Richmond 
i — Open 8 to 6 Daily 

f *—«/// 434-6327 or 863-FAST 

c& Toning Since 198B www.skiexpressvt.com 


Weekends at 8AM 





SEVEN DAYS 


pER§W\lnl§ 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


WolVEN tok^WSIVEN 

YOU AINT SEEN NOTHIN' YET 

I hate this part. I'm 30. My Favorite 

SUPER NERD 


WHIMSICAL ARTIST SEEKING SAME 


FEISTY LITTLE THING 

someone. Aren't we al I? Anbl40. 28. Q 


CAH. lm1heAlpha802. 22. □ 


FEISTY REDHEAD 

it light. LaRaeMarie. S3. □ 
EASY GOING 


I'M ALL ABOUT THE BEAT 

TRAVELING GARDENER AND MUSIC 


FREE SPIRIT SWEET THANG 

A0UA4LIFE 




W51VlEN>^?KfiWEI\i 

CREATIVE. COMPASSIONATE. CURIOUS 


CURloUs? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


FUN, SMART. INTRIGUING TOTAL 
PACKAGE 


KIND, SENSUOUS, ADVENTUROUS AND 


VT COUNTRY GIRL 

EDUCATED AND DOWN-TO-EARTH 

PASSIONATE, POSITIVE AND FUN- 




Y. CONFIDENT, CLUMSY, 


ass SWF Mad Men" Joan-like. Love 

I TWINKLE FROM WITHIN! 


EASYGOING, LOVE TO LAUGH 

INDEPENDENT. INVOLVED. REFORMED 
URBANITE 

FUN-LOVING, HAPPY. RESPONSIBLE 


MEN WoMLM 

FUN-LOVING, COMPASSIONATE, 
HONEST. AFFECTIONATE 


e. Finestkind. 7C 


LOOKING FOR A GOOD WOMAN 

BUILDING ENERGY ENTHUSIASM 

AVAILABLE: HAVE JOB. CAN COOK 

50 y/o 5'11" SWM. Good job and I can 


AFFECTIONATE, COMPASSIONATE, 
SENSITIVE. LOYAL 

MISANTHROPE WITH BROAD SKILL SET 


FREE SPIRIT SEEKS GRAVITY CENTER 

EVERYTHING IS BURNING 

FRIENDLY. HONEST. HANDSOME AND 

quality time with. Honesty a 
an asset. NeartheLake. 61 
SMART. FUNNY. OUTDOOR-LOVING NEK 
Five-foot-nine SWM with athletic 
woman in the NEK who enjoys a 

grad a plus; 25 to 33 years old. Must 


LOOKING FOR COMPANIONSHIP 

HOPING 

fun. Maybe more. spike49. 49 
LETS JUST GET OUT THERE 

We’ll plan a hike/music/brew this 
weekend. OutdoorRecBuddy, 53. CJ 

ROAD TRIPS OR COUCH TRIPS 




185 pounds, 6 Foot 2, 51 years old. 




HOLY COW — GOT DIESEL? 

When: Friday, October 17. 2014. Where: 
Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. S912520 






KEEP UP THE FUNNY BUSINESS! 

October 16. 2014. Where: Spark Arts & all over 
Vermont! You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912518 

CITIZEN CIDER TWICE THIS WEEK 

Citizen Cider. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912517 
BARNES & NOBLE CUSTOMER HELP 

October 14. 2014. Where: Barnes & Noble. South 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912516 

HANNAFORD ST. ALBANS 

St. Albans. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912515 
DWC AT NECTAR S 


Where: Nectar’s. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912514 
WHIRUNG DERVISH WITH SWEET SOUL 


Where: Nectar's. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912513 
ARMCHAIR READING AT MUDDY WATERS 


Saturday, September 27, 2014. Where: Pour 
House. You: Man. Me: Woman. O91250S 


isPb 


■ I W Mv If you've been 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 




FRIENDLY HELLO LEFT ME CURIOUS 

Where: Dollar Store on Shelburne Rd.. Sou 

WORKING AT HANNAFORD, ST. ALBANS 

St. Albans. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912510 
LOVELY AND TALENTED 

better! When: Monday, October 13. 2014. Where: 
Here and there. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912509 

THANKS FOR THE ANTIBODIES 

dan. Me: Woman. 0912508 


GRAMMY-GRANDDAUGHTER REUNION FLIGHT 

October 12, 2014. Where: Burlington International 
Airport. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912S07 

PRO PIG 

in Waterbury. You: Man. Me: Woman. O91250G 
SOMETHING DIVINE INSIDE OF YOU 

burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912504 
CHRIS FROM HAMPTON AT METRONOME 

Nectar's. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912503 


YOUR SAD MOOD EYES 

When: Friday. October 10, 2014. Where: Decker 

GALEFORCE NINJA 

patch. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912501 
CUTIEATBANK 

Bank in Johnson. You: Man. Me: Woman. O912S00 
I'LL COOK? 

North Ave. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912499 
KINNEY DRUGS WILLISTON ROAD 


MR. ESPRESSO. WITH A BEARD 

Wine & Coffee. You: Mon. Me: Woman. 0912497 
SHAW'S COLCHESTER 

Where: Shaw's. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912496 
ZANY SUN-STROLLER SPIES PLAID PRINCE 

October 5. 2014. Where: Maple St. and St. 

Paul. You: Man. Me: Woman. 091249S 


STARBUCKS WILLISTON ROAD - HEALING ELBOW 

a latte. Me: hair pulled back, UVM sweatshirt 

October 1, 2014. Where: Starbucks Williston 
Rd. 3 p.m. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912494 


GORGEOUS EYES AT CITY MARKET 

When: Saturday. October 4. 2014. Where: City 
Market. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912493 

DREADY MOMMA AT CITY MARKET 

City Market. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912492 
MR. WILSON 

When: Friday. October 3. 2014. Where: Three 
Needs. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912491 


COSTCO BEAUTY 

Costco. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912490 
GUY WHITE SHORTS WHITE SUBARU 

iu: Man. Me: Man. 0912489 


GIVEITTOYOU STR8 


but here. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912488 


CURioUs? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

a See photos of 
this person online. 





Champ' ain 


^104.7 & 93.3 BURLINGTON 

104.7 & 100.3 MONTPELIER 
95.7 THE NORTHEAST KINGDOM 
J03.1 & 107.7 THE UPPER VALLEY 
AND NOW AT 93.7! 


The. 


point I 

■ Independent R adio 


Middlebury Gets^ 

The Point 

Vermont's >ndeP ! "den „ 93 . 7FM! 


point, has e*P an 


The 


Now Widdehury, me fidM an al , 3 etThe 

and the Route and c , ea r! 


Eva Sollberger’s 

SttflsfUCKlNi 
I VERMONT^ 



Watch at sevendaysvt.com 


NEW THIS WEEK; 



John Killacky, Executive 
Director of the Flynn Center 
for the Performing Arts, 
was disabled in 1996. 

The former dancer and 
marathon runner found his 
legs again in a cart pulled 
by his Shetland pony, 
Pacific Raindrop. 


IN CASE YOU MISSED IT: 



SHOP HEALTHY LIVING 
for the PERFECT HOLIDAY! 



LOCAL TURKEYS 

Pre-order now through November 21 at $3.19/Ib! 

BAKE SHOP PIES 

Our legendary holiday pies are amazingly delicious and 
we have something for everyone! 

THANKSGIVING SIDES 

New this year! Our Cafe kitchen is making classic 
Thanksgiving sides to make your holiday easier. 


Check it all out on our website and pre-order today! 

222 DORSET ST, S. BURLINGTON • 802.863.2569 - HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 
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Market and Cafe 
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BROTHS & STOCKS 





